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HELP  IN  A  CROSS-AGE  HELPING  PROGRAM 

By 
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Chairman:     Dr.  Ted  Landsman 

Major  Department:     Counselor  Education 

An  experimental  study  was  designed  to  assess  the 
potentially  positive  effects  of  a  cross-age  helping  experience 
upon  elementary  school  children.     Fourth-grade  children 
were  selected  as  the  population  to  be  investigated.  Two 
specific  questions  were  examined: 

1.  What  are  the  effects  of  this  cross-age  helping 
experience  upon  personality,  self-concept,  school 
attitudes,  academic  performance,  peer  acceptance, 
and  school  attendance? 

2.  What  are  the  differential  effects  of  giving  versus 
receiving  help? 

The  helping  experience,  which  took  the  form  of 
academic  tutoring  in  language  and  arithmetic  skill  areas, 
consisted  of  a  dyadic  relationship  between  an  older  child 
giving  help  and  a  younger  child  receiving  the  help.  Seventy- 
five  fourth-grade  students  were  assigned  in  random  fashion 
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to  three  treatment  groups:     I.  Giving  Help;   II.  Receiving 
Help;  III.  Control.     All  subjects  were  tested  with  a  battery 
of  personality,  self-concept,  school  attitude,  academic 
performance,  and  peer  acceptance  measures.     The  treatment 
experiences  then  commenced,  with  Group  I  providing  tutoring 
help  to  first- and  second-grade  children,  Group  II  receiving 
similar  academic  tutoring  from  sixth-grade  children,  and 
Group  III  experiencing  the  normal  routine  of  class  activities. 
The  experimental  treatment  periods  lasted    1    hour  per  week, 
and  continued  for  a  period  of  11  weeks.     At  the  end  of  these 
11  weeks  all  subjects  were  tested  again  with  all  the 
criterion  measures. 

The  data  were  tested  by  analysis  of  variance, 
covariance,  and  Scheffe's  comparisons.     The  results  showed 
three  significant  differences.     Group  II   (Receiving  Help) 
made  significantly  greater  gains  on  Factor  H  (Shy,  Restrained 
vs.  Venturesome,  Socially  Bold)   of  the  Children's  Personality 
Questionnaire  than  did  Group  I   (Giving  Help)   or  Group  III 
(Control) .     Group  III   (Control)  made  significantly  greater 
gains  in  peer  acceptance  than  did  Group  I   (Giving  Help) , 
and  Group  III   (Control)   recorded  a  significantly  better 
school  attendance  record  during  the  11-week  treatment 
period  than  did  Group  I   (Giving  Help)   or  Group  II  (Receiving 
Help) .     No  significant  differences  were  found  for  self- 
concept,  school  attitudes,  or  academic  performance. 
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During  the  final  month  of  the  experiment  some  very 
disturbing  external  conditions  associated  with  enforced 
integration  in  Volusia  County,  Florida,  were  impinging 
upon  the  subjects.     The  most  direct  effect  of  this  inte- 
gration crisis  was  the  truncation  of  the  experiment  after 
only  11  of  the  originally  planned  14  weeks.     The  existence 
of  these  disturbing  conditions  made  an  interpretation  of 
the  results  difficult  and  tentative  at  best. 

The  conclusions  of  this  study  are  summarized  as 

follows : 

1.  Participation  in  an  11-week,  peer-oriented, 
human  relationship  experience  with  a  focus  on 
academic  tutoring  seems  to  have  minimally 
positive  effects  upon  personality  development, 
minimally  negative  effects  upon  social  acceptance 
and  school  attendance,  and  no  effects  upon  self- 
concept,  school  attitudes,  or  academic  performance. 

2.  The  contrasting  experiences  of  giving  versus 
receiving  help  within  the  framework  of  the  present 
study  do  not  result  in  any  differential  effects 

as  measured  by  various  personality,  self-concept, 
attitude,  peer  acceptance,  academic  performance, 
or  school  attendance  criteria. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

Speculation  about  and  explorations  into  human 
personality  have  fascinated  and  stimulated  mankind  through 
the  ages.     In  earlier  times  it  was  the  drama  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  poetry  of  the  Romans  which  delved  into  the  dark 
recesses  of  the  human  psyche.     In  the  Elizabethen  Age 
Shakespeare  provided  numerous  insights  into  the  foibles 
and  weaknesses  of  human  nature  through  his  characterization 
of  Othello,  Falstaff,  and  Hamlet,  to  name  but  a  few. 
During  more  recent  times  such  pioneer  psychologists  as 
Freud,  Jung,  Adler,  and  Horney  have  made  the  study  of  the 
troubled  human  personality  their  life's  work.     It  seems 
that  these  early  writers  and  pioneers  in  psychology 
established  a  focus  in  the  direction  of  the  unhealthy 
personality.     This  focus  has  remained  relatively  constant 
and  undisturbed  until  recently. 

The  psychological  literature  from  the  beginning  of 
the  century  until  the  early  1950' s  shows  a  deep  concern 
with  psychosis,  neurosis,  stress,  and  anxiety.     Without  a 
doubt,  maladjustment  and  abnormality  were  and  still  are 
valid  and  fruitful  areas  of  exploration,  and  their  study 
has  contributed  a  wealth  of  knowledge  to  the  understanding 
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of  human  nature.     However,  it  is  curious  to  note  that  the 
accumulated  psychological  knowledge  of  man  is  decidedly 
one-sided  and  unbalanced.     Volume  upon  volume  has  been 
directed  toward  man  at  his  worst  while,  by  comparison, 
bare  sentences  have  been  devoted  to  man  at  his  best.  To 
illustrate  this  obvious  discrepancy,  Otto   (1967)  reports 
that  of  2,140  papers  presented  at  the  1966  meeting  of  the 
American  Psychological  Association  12%  were  devoted  to 
maladjustment,  while  one-half  of  1%  were  devoted  to  the 
healthy  personality. 

Despite  the  traditional  concern  for  psychological 
illness,  a  new  force  with  a  new  focus  has  begun  to  make 
itself  felt  within  the  last     2    decades.     This  movement  has 
been  most  commonly  labeled  the  "third  force  psychology"  or 
"humanistic  psychology."     The  reasons  for  the  emergence  of 
humanistic  psychology  as  a  strong  and  popular  trend  may  lie 
partly  in  the  shortcomings  of  the  past.     For  example,  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  failure  of  traditional  psychotherapeutic 
approaches  to  do  much  more  than  help  psychologically  disturbed 
individuals  to  achieve  barely  minimal  levels  of  psychological 
functioning.     In  some  cases  individuals  have  been  "helped" 
to  adjust  or  conform  to  an  unhealthy  or  sick  society 
(Jourard,  1958)  . 

In  addition  to  some  of  these  shortcomings  the 
shift  toward  a  new  humanism  in  psychology  may  be  the  result 
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of  a  natural  evolution  in  the  field  of  mental  hygiene. 

Two  earlier  phases  in  the  mental  health  movement  dealt  with 

the  remediation  and  then  prevention  of  mental  illness. 

Now,  this  newly  emerging  third  phase  involves  the  development 

of  a  healthy  man  with  a  greater  concern  for  the  exploration 

and  actualization  of  his  many  potentialities. 

In  the  face  of  only  marginal  success  in  relieving 
the  psychological  maladies  of  a  suffering  people,  and 
looking  forward  to  a  new  age  of  health  and  fulfillment,  the 
humanistic  movement  in  psychology  has  raised  two  explicit 
challenges.     The  first  of  these  is  to  discover  more  about 
the  healthy  personality  and  the  positive  nature  of  human 
functioning.     The  second  directs  itself  toward  utilizing 
knowledge  of  the  healthy  personality  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  more  healthy  society  and  life  space  in  which  to 
grow. 

The  first  of  these  challenges  has  been  well  met. 
Leading  psychological  researchers  have  examined  aspects  of 
the  healthy  personality  and  have  found  it  to  be  self- 
actualized   (Maslow,  1962),  fully-functioning   (Rogers,  1961), 
adequate   (Combs  and  Snygg,  19  59) ,  and  beautiful  and  noble 
(Landsman,  1968) .     Stated  in  more  specific  terms  it 
seems  that  this  ideal  healthy  man  might  possess  positive 
perceptions  regarding  his  own  self-adequacy,  be  able  to 
live  in  mutual  harmony  with  his  fellow-man,  and  to  make 
fuller  use  of  his  physical  and  intellectual  potentialities. 
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Other  researchers,  equally  concerned  with  the 
question  of  man  at  his  best,  seem  to  have  identified  the 
self-concept  as  the  critical  requisite  for  positive  human 
functioning.     In  numerous  studies  by  Shaw,  Edson,  and  Bell 
(1960) ,  Fink   (1962) ,  and  Shaw  and  Alves   (1963)   it  was  dem- 
onstrated that  students  who  felt  positively  about  them- 
selves, their  abilities,  and  their  social  relations  also 
performed  well  in  their  school  work,  whereas  those  who  held 
negative  self-perceptions  were  identified  as  academic 
underachievers .     Additional  evidence  discovered  by  Teigland 
et  al.    (1966)   showed  that  underachieving  youngsters  with 
low  self-concepts  were  also  rejected  more  by  their  peers  in 
work,  play,  and  social  situations.     Speaking  on  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  self-concept  at  the  twenty-second  annual  ASCD 
Conference  in  1967  Arthur  Combs  said: 

We  know  the  crucial  role  it  plays  in  every  aspect  of 
human  behavior.     We  know,  for  example,  that  it  is  a 
basic  cause  of  failure  in  all  school  subjects.  It 
determines  in  high  degree  whether  a  person  will  be 
well-adjusted  or  maladjusted,  effective  or  ineffective 
in  his  dealing  with  life  and  it  plays  a  primary  role 
in  the  achievement  of  self-actualization.     It  is  even 
fundamental  in  the  growth  and  creation  of  intelligence 
itself.     With  such  new  knowledge  of  the  importance  of 
the  self-concept  for  human  behavior  its  exclusion  from 
the  classroom  is  simply  unthinkable.      (Combs,  19  67, 
p.  80) 

Proceeding  a  step  beyond  this  phase  of  merely 
identifying  the  characteristics  of  the  healthy  personality, 
some  ambitious  researchers  have  attempted  to  discover  some 
of  the  antecedent  factors  which  might  contribute  to  personal 
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ennoblement,  self-actualization,  and  a  positive  self- 
concept.     Rogers   (19  67)   reports  that  both  counseling  and 
teaching  situations  characterized  by  an  atmosphere  of 
empathic  understanding,  personal  warmth,  respect  for 
individuality,  and  a  basic  trust  in  human  nature  will  result 
in  positive  personality  growth  for  the  counselee  or  Lhe 
learner.     In  addition,  Purkey   (1967)   indicates  that  learning 
environments  should  possess  strong  elements  of  psychological 
safety  and  support  so  as  to  encourage  students  to  explore 
the  unknown  and  to  stretch  their  own  limits  of  knowing, 
understanding,  and  creating.     Finally,  Combs   (1967),  writing 
on  the  humanization  of  education,  asserts  that  students  must 
be  given  vastly  more  responsiblity  and  self-direction  than 
teachers  are  willing  to  allow.     In  other  words,  students 
must  become  the  active,  participative  collaborators  with 
their  teachers  rather  than  passive  receptors  of  facts  and 
figures.     From  these  experiences  children  might  learn  to 
become  the  confident,  self-directed,  and  responsible 
human  beings  which  humanistic  psychology  is  now  so  closely 
examining. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

Now  that  psychological  researchers  have  identified 
characteristics  of  the  healthy  personality,  it  is  to  the 
second  challenge  of  humanistic  psychology,  that  of  creating 
a  more  health -engendering  life  space,  that  this  study 
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is  directed.     Specifically,  it  was  proposed  to  create 
experimentally  a  positive  human  relationship  experience 
which  would  foster  the  goals  of  personal  involvement  and 
individual  responsibility  in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual 

The  essence  of  the  study,  referred  to  as  "cross- 
age  helping,"  involved  a  personal  and  individual  helping 
relationship  between  two  elementary  school  children.  An 
older  child  was  cast  in  the  role  of  the  helper  while  a 
younger  child  received  this  help  in  the  role  of  a "helpee." 
Two  fundamental  questions  were  examined  in  the  present 
study : 

1.  What  are  the  effects  of  participation  in  a 
"cross-age  helping"  experience  upon  personality, 
self-concept,  school  attitudes,  academic  per- 
formance, peer  acceptance,  and  school  attendance? 

2.  What  are  the  differential  effects  of  giving 
versus  receiving  help  within  the  context  of 
"cross-age  helping"? 

This  same  basic  idea  has  been  variously  referred  to 
as  Tutor-Tutee  Helping  (Wittmer,  1969),  Student  Team  Actions 
(Fleming,  1969) ,  Ennoblement   (Landsman,  1967)  ,  and  Cross- 
Age  Education  (Lippitt  and  Lohman,  19  65) .     In  terms  of 
outcomes,  the  present  study  examined  the  effects  of  this 
helping  experience  upon  measures  of  personality,  attitudes, 
social  acceptance,  school  achievement,  and  attendance. 
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Theoretical  Rationale 

The  theoretical  foundation  for  this  study  lies 
within  Landsman's  newly  emerging  theory  of  positive 
experience  and  the  beautiful  and  noble  person.     It  is  the 
basic  proposition  of  this  theory  that  "the  frequency  and 
intensity  of  positive  experiences  in  the  life  history  of 
the  person  are  critical  to  the  etiology  of  the  beautiful 
person"    (Landsman,  1968,  p.   1).     In  this  proposition, 
Landsman  speaks  of  experiences  which  are  intrinsically 
positive  both  in  nature  and  in  outcome,  rather  than  those 
which  merely  "turned  out"  for  the  good.     Thus,  by  inference, 
the  individual  whose  experiential  base  is  characterized  by 
messages  which  communicate  "you  are  worthwhile,"   "you  are 
loved,"   "you  are  capable,"   "you  are  helpful"  has  a  much 
greater  potential  for  becoming  not  only  a  healthy  person- 
ality, but  also  a  truly  beautiful  and  noble  human  being. 

Recent  explorations  into  the  healthy  personality 
by  Landsman  and  some  of  his  students  have  found  that 
positive  human  relationship  experiences  were  far  more 
important  to  subjects  studied  than  even  experiences  of 
success,  excitement,  completion,  or  conquest.  "The 
primacy  of  the  human  relationship  experience  seems  hardly 
in  doubt;  some  40%  for  the  elementary  school  child  rising 
to  sc:  2  60%  for  the  general  adult.       It  seems  a  reasonable 
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hypothesis  that  most  of  the  experiences  which  foster  maximal 
adjustment  or  personal  fulfillment  are  with  fellow  human 
beings"   (Landsman,  1968,  p.  3). 

A  complete  statement  of  Landsman's  theory  was 
initially  set  forth  in  a  Southeastern  Psychological  Asso- 
ciation Presidential  Address   (Landsman,  1968)  ,  and  since 
his  theory  bears  particular  relevance  to  the  current  study, 
it  is  presented  as  follows: 
Proposition 

I.     The  major  medium  for  the  molding  of  the  beautiful 
and  noble  person  is  the  frequency  and  intensity 
of  the  subject's  positive  experience  at  all  ages 
and  stages  of  his  conscious  life,  but  perhaps 
more  significantly  in  his  childhood. 

Corollary 

A.     Positive  experience  in  the  past  and  in  the 
present  enables  the  human  to  remain  open  to 
the  world  in  both  dimensions   (active  and 
passive) : 

1.  To  receive  experience  and  learning. 

2.  To  reach  out  for  new,  self -chosen 
experiences  and  learning.     It  also  enables 
him  to  obtain  fullest  use  of  self,  the 
fullest  out  of  the  experience  of  life 
(joiade  vivre,  delight  of  life). 

Proposition 

II.     Negative  human  experience  holds  potential  for: 
Corollary 

A.  Immediate  closing  of  self  to  the  world  in 
both  directions,  active  and  passive  (per- 
mitting people  and  ideas  to  have  access  to 
one's  self  and  reaching  out  to  people  and 
for  ideas) . 

Corollary 

B.  Or  it  leads  to  a  temporary  closing  of  self 
followed  by  a  specific,  more  intense  opening. 


This  second  possibility,   the  change  of 
meaning  of  an  experience  from  negative  to 
positive,  occurs  when  a  sensitive  helping 
person   (such  as  the  counselor  or  friend) 
intervenes  to  provide  self-understanding 
at  a  critical  moment  in  the  negative 
experience . 

Proposition 

III.     Whatever  facilitating  power  to  create  the 

beautiful  and  noble  person  the  positive  human 
experience  has  under  Proposition  I,  is  magni- 
fied, perhaps  exponentially,  when  it  occurs 
in  the  presence  of  other  people  significant 
to  the  subject. 

Proposition 

IV.     The  facilitating  power  of  the  experience  is 
in  relationship  to  the  awareness  that  its 
benefits  have  been  truly  earned   (worked  for) 
by  the  subject.     Thus,  the  positive  drug 
experience  in  converse,  may  be  expected  to 
reverse  growth  toward  the  beautiful  and  noble. 

Proposition 

V.     Knowledge  facilitates  the  intensity  of  the 

experience  and  its  facilitating  power  as  seen 
particularly  in  the  appreciation  of  beauty. 
"Beauty  is  knowledge,  knowledge  is  beauty." 

Proposition 

VI.  Variation  of  experience  adds  power;  repetition 
significantly  reduces  facilitating  power.  The 
beautiful  and  noble  person  is  characterized  by 
"new"  experiences. 

Proposition 

VII.     A  predictable  frequency  of  excitement  experience, 
positive  or  negative,  is  demanded  for  the  beau- 
tiful and  noble  person.     The  major  reversor 
of  the  facilitating  process  is  not  hate  but 
boredom. 

Proposition 

VIII.     Individual  differences  exceed  group  differences 
in  the  choice  of  the  facilitating  experience. 
The  specific  experiences  selected  as  being 
positive  vary  widely  among  individuals  in  the 
same  group. 
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Proposition 

IX.     In  the  specific  ennobling  process,  two  parallel 
experiences  predominate: 

Helping  another  person 
Being  helped  by  others 

While  the  altruistic  or  compassionate  criterion 
may  appear  to  demand  the  former,  in  actuality, 
a  reasonable  balance  of  both  is  an  absolute 
criterion,     (pp.  23-24) 


CHAPTER  II 
REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 


For  the  purposes  of  clarity  and  ease  of  presentation, 
the  present  chapter  has  been  divided  into  the  following  three 
sections:      (1)   Positive  Experience  and  Psychological  Health; 
(2)   Personality  and  Self -Concept ;    (3)   Helping  Experiences 
and  School  Adjustment. 

Positive  Experience  and  Psychological  Health 

Psychological  researchers  and  theoreticians  who 
have  probed  the  healthy  personality  in  recent  years  seem 
to  have  discovered  a  strong  and  consistent  link  between 
emotional  health  and  positive  experiencing.     Maslow  (1962) 
theorizes  that  the  child  who  experiences  an  atmosphere  of 
safety,  love,  support,  praise,  non-valuation,  and  respect 
will  have  no  need  to  protect  himself  with  neurotic  defenses. 
Thus,  he  will  be  freed  to  explore  his  own  growth  potential, 
which  might  be  expressed  as  a  higher  order  creativity  or 
love  for  his  fellow-man.     As  a  result  of  lengthy  clinical 
observation,  Maslow  has  described  the  healthy  or  self- 
actualized  person  in  the  following  way: 

1.  Superior  perception  of  reality. 

2.  Increased  acceptance  of  self,  others,  and  nature. 

3.  Increased  spontaneity. 

4.  Greater  freshness  of  appreciation  and  rich,  -ss 
of  emotional  reaction. 
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5.  Increased  identification  with  the  human  species. 

6.  Higher  frequency  of  peak  experiences.  (Maslow 
1962,  pp.  23-24) 

Ginott   (1965)   contends  that  healthy  psychological 
development  in  children  is  dependant  upon  positive  parent- 
child  relationships.     He  maintains  that  these  positive 
relationships  are  characterized  by  communications  of 
respect,  love,  and  understanding  of  the  child's  feelings. 
Thus,  the  experience  of  love  breeds  love,  the  experience 
of  respect  builds  respect,  and  the  experience  of  under- 
standing creates  self -understanding . 

Several  eminent  authorities  in  the  humanistic 

movement  note  a  significant  relationship  between  emotional 

health  and  one's  ability  to  experience   (to  be  in  touch  with) 

himself,  his  fellow-man,  and  nature.     Jourard  provides  a 

descriptive  antithesis  to  the  healthy,  physically  expressive 

man  in  the  following  account: 

He  .   .   .  represses  bodily  experiencing  and  feels  his 
body  alternately  numb  and  dead.    ...  He  must  take 
care  lest  an  urge,  a  feeling,  an  impulse,  or  a  move- 
ment break  through  the  tight  control  .    .    .  muscular 
tension  .   .   .  reveals  itself  as  stiffness  in  body 
posture,  awkwardness  in  gait,  the  mouth  a  thin  red  line, 
the  jaws  clenched,  and  the  face  an  immobile  mask, 
frozen  in  false  smile  or  anxious  frown  or  counterfeit 
dignity.     (1968,  p.  49) 

By  contrast,  the  healthy,  open  human  being,  according  to 

Jourard   (1964) ,  is  able  to  respond  more  fully  to  the 

challenge  of  life  and  experience  an  intense  "joiede  vivre." 
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Carl  Rogers   (1961) ,  sees  the  "fully  functioning" 
person  as  constantly  changing,  always  in  process,  and  more 
attuned  to  his  own  inner  experiencing.     Consequently,  he 
possesses  a  broader  repertoire  of  behavior  possibilities 
which  enable  him  to  adjust  and  adapt  more  successfully  to 
novel  situations. 

Healthy  interpersonal  relationships  are  described 
by  Buber   (1958)   as  transactions  between  "I  and  Thou," 
between  person  and  person.     The  healthy  individual  treats 
other  people  in  his  life  less  like  objects,  tools,  and 
instruments  to  be  used  and  more  like  human  beings  worthy 
of  love,  respect,  and  confirmation  for  their  own  sake. 

Laing   (1967)   speaks  of  relationships  characterized 

by  genuineness  and  authenticity  as  those  which  foster 

emotional  health.     The  goal  of  the  therapeutic  relationship, 

for  example,  is  an  honest,  open  encounter  between  two  human 

beings.     According  to  Laing: 

Psychotherapy  consists  of  the  paring  away  of  all  that 
stands  between  us,  the  props,  roles,  lies,  defenses, 
anxieties,  projections  and  intro jections ,  in  short, 
all  the  carryovers  from  the  past,  transference  and 
countertransference,  that  we  use  by  habit  and  collusion, 
wittingly  or  unwittingly,  as  our  currency  for 
relationships.      (Laing,  1967,  p.  46) 

May  (1961),  a  leading  existentialist  writer,  sees 

the  inner  wellspring  of  courage  as  a  primary  characteristic 

of  the  healthy  personality.     This  courage  mobilizes  one's 

personal  freedom  to  examine  himself  from  within  and  to 

confront  the  realities  from  without. 
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Vargas    (1968)   experimentally  examined  the  personality 
characteristics  of  college  students  who  reported  frequent 
positive  experiencing  and  behaving.     He  found  that  the 
frequency  of  positive  experiencing  and  behaving  successfully 
differentiates  between  the  healthy  and  maladjusted  groups. 
Likewise,  Puttick   (1964)   found  a  higher  tendency  toward  neu- 
roticism  among  female  college  students  who  reported  a  low 
frequency  of  positive  experiencing  and  behaving. 

In  an  early  attempt  to  facilitate  personal  ennoblement 
in  elementary  school  youngsters,  Landsman   (1967)  describes 
a  project  where  21  sixth  graders  were  cast  into  the  role  of 
helpers.     Although  no  discernible  changes  in  self-concept 
resulted,  these  youngsters  rated  helping  experiences  most 
favorably  over  three  other  choices  of  going  to  camp,  eating 
supper,  or  doing  homework.     In  addition,  when  asked  to  re- 
call positive  experiences,  this  group  reported  helping  ex- 
periences 42%  of  the  time  as  compared  to  24%  and  17%  for 
two  control  groups . 

Personality  and  Set f -Concept 

From  the  phenomenological  point  of  view,  the  self- 
concept  may  be  considered  as: 

an  organized  configuration  of  perceptions  of  the  self 
which  are  admissible  to  awareness.     It  is  composed  of 
such  elements  as  the  perceptions  of  one's  character- 
istics and  abilities;  the  precepts  and  concepts  of  the 
self  in  relation  to  others  and  to  the  environment;  the 
value  qualities  which  are  perceived  as  associated  with 
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experiences  and  objects;  and  goals  and  ideals  which 
are  perceived  as  having  positive  or  negative  valence. 
(Rogers,   1951  a,  p.  136) 

Psychological  theorists  from  varying  orientations  (Moreno, 
1947;  Jones  and  Gerard,  1967;  Kelley,  1952)   seem  to  agree 
that  one's  personality  and  self-concept  are  formed  as  a 
result  of  significant  interactions  between  a  person  and 
people  and  objects  in  his  environment.     If  these  experiences 
are  generally  positive,  then  one's  self -concept  will  most 
likely  be  positive.     However,   if  these  experiences  are 
generally  negative,   then  the  individual  is  faced  with 
feedback  that  threatens  his  ideal  self   (what  he  would  like 
to  be).     In  this  latter  case,  the  self-concept  will  prob- 
ably be  weak  and  uncertain,  and,  as  protective  measures, 
the  individual  may  mobilize  psychological  defenses. 

The  therapeutic  relationship  between  client  and 
counselor  has  been  one  of  the  more  closely  studied  human 
relationship  experiences.     Rogers  and  Dymond   (1954) ,  Butler 
and  Haigh  (1954) ,  and  Caplan  (1957)   all  found  positive 
changes  in  self -concept  after  individual  and  group  counsel- 
ling experiences.     In  addition,  Raimy   (1948)  ,  Scheerer  (1949), 
and  Swing   (1954)  report  more  positive  self-concept  changes 
in  successful  therapy  than  in  cases  judged  unsuccessful. 

Barrett-Lennard   (1962)  designed  a  questionnaire  to 
evaluate  the  quality  of  the  therapeutic  relationship  as 
perceived  by  the  clifint.     In  this  study  he  found  that 
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patients  who  perceived  the  most  positive  client-therapist 
relationship  also  made  the  most  significant  changes  in 
self-concept  and  on  selected  personality  variables  of  the 
M. M.P.I. 

An  additional  attempt  was  made  to  adapt  this 
relationship  questionnaire  to  parent-child  relationships. 
Hollenbeck   (1965)   found  that  college  students  who  perceived 
their  parents  as  offering  high  levels  of  empathic  under- 
standing ,  nonpossessive  warmth,  and  genuineness  demonstrated 
a  better  self-concept  as  well  as  higher  academic  achievement. 

Related  to  this  same  issue  are  several  laboratory 
experiments  which  artificially  induced  success  and  failure 
experiences  upon  subjects.     Harvey,  Kelley,  and  Shapiro   (19  57) 
describe  an  experiment  where  subjects  were  exposed  to  various 
levels  of  unfavorable  evaluation  of  their  personality  charac- 
teristics.    Experimental  subjects  showed  significantly  lower 
self-evaluations  under  all  conditions  than  did  control 
subjects . 

In  another  experiment,  Diller   (1954)   studied  the 
effects  of  success  and  failure  on  an  "intelligence  test" 
upon  subjects'   general  self-regard.     The  results  showed  a 
tendency  toward  decreased  self-esteem  in  the  "failure" 
subjects  and  a  corresponding  increased  self-esteem  among 
the  "success"  subjects. 
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Combs    (1964)  made  a  similar  study  of  self-esteem 
in  a  naturalistic  setting.     Fifty  academically  capable 
(according  to  I.Q.   score  or.  W.A.I.S.)   junior  high  school 
students  were  assigned  to  either  an  achieving  or  undera- 
chieving group  based  on  cumulative  grade  point  averages. 
Subjects  were  administered  four  cards  of  the  Thematic 
Apperception  Test  and  four  from  the  Combs  School  Apper- 
ception Test.     Protocols  were  then  judged  to  determine 
subjects'   self-perceptions.     Subjects  who  had  encountered 
the  successful;  achieving  experiences  in  school  saw  them- 
selves as  being  more  adequate,  more  acceptable,  and  pos- 
sessing more  freedom  of  emotional  expression. 

Another  area  of  research  which  appears  to  bear 
directly  on  the  present  discussion  is  that  of  psychological 
well-being  and  self-reports  of  happiness.     In  a  study  that 
sampled  a  nationally  representative  population,  Gurin, 
Veroff,  and  Feld   (1960)  demonstrated  that  self-reports 
of  happiness  could  be  used  as  a  barometer  of  psychological 
adjustment  and  also  showed  a  relationship  between  avowed 
happiness  and  other  measures  of  life  problems.  Similarly, 
Bradburn   (1969)   reports  very  close  and  consistent  relation- 
ships between  individuals'  expressions  of  avowed  happiness 
with  life  and  their  score  on  a  positive  affect  scale.  In 
a  study  of  avowed  happiness  among  the  populations  of  several 
Illinois  communities,  Bradburn  and  Caplovitz   (1965)  found 
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some  significant  variations  between  those  people  who  lived 
in  less  favorable  environments  as  compared  to  those  who 
lived  in  more  favorable  surroundings.     The  authors  indicate 
that  people  living  in  depressed  communities,  in  blighted 
urban  areas,  and  in  low  .income  districts  were  considerably 
"less  happy"  than  those  living  in  more  desirable  environ- 
ments . 

Additional  studies  by  Bradburn   (1969)  showed 
distinctly  positive  relationships  between  psychological 
well-being  and    socioeconomic  level,  educational  level, 
and  levels  of  social  participation. 

The  studies  reviewed  above  examine  the  influence 
of  antecedent  factors  upon  the  consequent  phenomenal  self. 
It  must  be  recognized  at  the  same  time,  however,  that  the 
phenomenal  self  may  also  serve  as  an  antecedent  to  influence 
consequent  behaviors.     So  neither  is  totally  a  cause,  nor 
totally  an  effect,  but  a  dynamic  interaction  and  commixture 
of  both. 

Helping  Experiences  and  School  Adjustment 

From  the  data  gathered  thus  far  it  appears  that 
the  older  and  younger  partners  of  cross-age  helping  re- 
lationships benefit  in  similar  ways.     They  all  appear  to 
make  significant  gains  in  school  achievement,  attitudes 
toward  school,  feelings  about  self,  acceptance  with  peers, 
and  overall  personal  adjustment. 
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One  teacher  whose  fourth-grade  students  were 

receiving  help  reported: 

The  status  of  boys  and  girls  in  their  own  classroom 
has  been  increased  by  special  attention  from  sixth 
graders.     Fourth  graders  have  learned  that  trained 
sixth  graders  can  be  of  great  assistance.     The  added 
drill  has  increased  the  learning  of  my  slow  group, 
and  has  given  them  a  better  feeling  about  them- 
selves.    The  limited  enrichment  program  provided 
by  the  sixth  graders  has  motivated  top  pupils  and 
middle  pupils  to  do  more  and  better  work.  (Lippitt 
and  Lohman,  1965,  p.  117) 

Another  teacher  reported  a  drastic  change  in  attitude  on 
the  part  of  one  of  her  discouraged  fourth  graders.  This 
particular  student,  who  had  never  shown  any  interest  in 
reading,  went  to  the  library  with  an  older  helper;  together 
they  selected  a  book  and  began  reading.     The  student  be- 
came so  interested  that  he  continued  to  read  after  his 
helping  session  and  had  finished  four  chapters  by  the 
next  day   (Lippitt  and  Lohman,   1965) .     Another  teacher, 
whose  children  were  active  as  helpers,  describes  the 
following  benefits  noticed  in  her  students: 

The  children  return  from  their  helping  session  with 
an  increased  will  to  do  their  own  work.     The  program 
has  increased  the  self-respect  and  belief  in  their 
own  ability  of  all  my  defeated  children,  thereby 
contributing  much  to  making  them  capable  of  learning. 
(Lippitt  and  Lippitt,  1968,  p.  26) 

One  enterprising  and  optimistic  principal  saw  in 
cross-age  helping  programs  the  possibility  of  reaching  and 
stimulating       'er  students  who  were  underachieving,  mis- 
behaving, an     discontented.     This  principal  invited  a  group 
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of  10    fifth  graders  of  this  description  to  team  up  with 
him  and  the  second-grade  teacher  in  an  effort  to  help  the 
younger  students  become  more  successful  in  school.  "They 
bought  the  idea  that  they  could  help  and  began  to  work  on 
a  one-to-one  basis.     Now  they  keep  coming  in  to  show  me 
how  well  their  young  students  are  doing"    (Lippitt,  1969, 
p.  41). 

Reports  from  the  youngsters  themselves  indicate 

an  attitude  of  commitment  and  enthusiasm,  in  addition  to 

the  formation  of  helpful  insights  into  themselves  and  others. 

For  example:   "They   (kindergartners )   also  have  troubles. 

Everyone  has  problems.     They  don't  like  to  be  told  what  to 

do.     They  want  to  make  up  their  own  minds.  Sometimes 

everyone  thinks  teachers  are  real  mean  and  you  realize  now 

that  they  just  try  to  help  you"    (Lippitt  and  Lohman,  1965, 

p.   117) .     And  another  young  fellow  looking  back  on  his  helping 

experience  wrote: 

This  experience  has "been  most  enjoyable  to  me  and  to  the 
kindergartner  I  think.     It  has  taught  me  a  lot  about  how 
I  was  when  I  was  little  and  has  helped  me  to  understand 
people  better.     While  I  was  helping  the  kindergartners 
it  gave  me  the  feeling  that  I  was  really  something. 
(Landsman,  196  7,  p.  9) 

Finally,  one  precocious  third  grader  lectured  his  elders 

with  this  frank  assessment:   "Little  kids  learn  better  from 

other  kids  because  we  all  understand  the  way  we  think  .    .  . 

grownups  don't  always"    (Booker,  1968,  p.  67). 
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Several  studies  employing  helping-tutorial 
relationships  with  underachievers  report  success  in  the 
improvement  of  achievement  and  attitudes.     Weitzman  (1965) 
in  a  study  of  tutoring  with  junior  and  senior  high  school 
students  indicated  that  tutored  students  showed:      (1)  Greater 
improvement  on  reports,  essays,  homework  exercises,  and 
other  classroom  assignments;    (2)   Increased  motivation  and 
interest  in  the  subject  matter;    (3)   Greater  improvement  in 
study  habits.     Walberg  et  al.    (1968)   described  a  program 
using  college  freshmen  as  academic  helpers,  where  the  helpers 
showed  an  increase  in  the  personally  fulfilling  aspects  of 
self-concept.     In  addition,  these  helpers  became  less 
controlling  and  authoritarian,  and  more  pupil  centered  than 
traditional  student  teachers.     In  another  interesting  and 
significant  study  reported  by  Hassinger  and  Via   (1969)  , 
student  tutors  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  poor  school 
attendance,  2  or  3  years' retardation  in  their  own  reading 
levels,  poverty  level  family  income,  and,  in  some  cases, 
school  dropout  records.     After  6  weeks  of  helping,  the 
tutors  showed  an  average  improvement  of  8  months  in  their 
reading  scores.     In  addition,  the  children  being  tutored 
also  showed  a  mean  growth  of  4.60  months  in  their  read- 
ing skills.       "Perhaps  of  more  importance     than  the 
measured  reading  growth  was  the  positive  attitude  observed 
in  the  tutees,  not  only  toward  reading,  but  in  relation  to 
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their  own  self-esteem  as  well"    (Hassinger  and  Via,  1969, 
p.  44).     Cloward  (1967)   also  examined  the  effects  of 
tutoring  on.  reading  achievement,  and  he  too  found  signifi- 
cant improvement  in  reading  skills  for  both  the  receivers 
and  the  dispensers  of  help. 

Wittmer   (1969)   attempted  to  improve  the  attitudes 
and  achievement  of  underachieving  seventh  graders  through 
a  combined  process  of  counseling  and  tutoring.  Post- 
experimental  ratings  indicated  a  positive  change  in  atti- 
tudes for  16  of  the  18  tutees,  and  also  a  significant 
improvement  in  the  mean  gradepoint  average  over  a  10-week 
period.     The  following  quote  from  that  experiment  indicates 
that  the  tutoring  experience  might  have  helped  to  make  some 
of  the  tutees  more  amenable  to  counseling:     "Counseling  of 
the  underachievers  appeared  to  move  on  a  continuum  from 
rather  difficult  to  rather  easy  as  the  program  progressed. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  this  change.     But  ...  it 
appears  that  counseling  occurs  best  as  responsibility  for 
self  and  others  is  increased"    (Wittmer,  1969,  p.  289). 
In  addition,  it  might  be  said  that  tutoring  experiences 
offered  the  opportunity  for  an  external  behavior  change, 
and,  thus,  may  have  been  more  influential  in  effecting 
a  positive  change  in  attitudes. 
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Hypotheses 

The  treatment  experience  may  be  conceptualized  as 
comprising  two  primary  orientations,  process  and  task,  both 
of  which  are  critical  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired 
outcomes.     The  process  of  the  treatment  experience  involved 
the  dynamic,  personal  interaction  between  the  helper  and 
the"helpee."    A  high  level  of  trust,  the  existence  of  mutual 
respect,  and  a  sensitivity  to  one  another's  feelings  were 
process  dimensions  which  the  experimenter  attempted  to 
establish  as  part  of  each  helping  relationship.     It  was 
expected  that  such  a  positive  human  relationship  experience 
would  promote  certain  positive  self-perceptions  and  healthy 
personality  development  in  the  subjects. 

The  task  of  the  treatment  experience  focused  upon 
the  learning  of  specific  academic  skills.     It  was  expected 
that  this  task  orientation  would  result  in  improved  levels 
of  academic  functioning  in  the  skill  areas  practiced  during 
the  treatment  sessions.     Although  these  process  and  task 
orientations  are  discussed  here  separately,  they  are  dy- 
namically interrelated,  and  functionally  inseparable.  Thus, 
the  total  experience  was  expected  to  produce  certain  in- 
ternal as  well  as  external  changes. 

Significant  differences,  therefore,  were  expected 
among  the  experimental  and  control  groups  on  the  various 
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personality,  attitude,  and  performance  criteria.  Six 
specific  hypotheses  were  formulated  to  predict  the  fol- 
lowing outcomes: 

Hypothesis  1. — There  will  be  a  significant  difference 
among  the  three  treatment  groups  on  the  four  personality 
factors  of  the  Children's  Personality  Questionnaire  with: 
Group  I   (Giving  Help)  making  maximal  gains;  Group  II 
(Receiving  Help)  making  moderate  gains;  and  Group  III  (Control) 
making  minimal  gains. 

Hypothesis  2. — There  will  be  a  significant  difference 
among  the  three  treatment  groups  in  positive  self -concept 
growth  with:  Group  I   (Giving  Help)  making  maximal  gains; 
Group  II   (Receiving  Help)  making  moderate  gains;  and 
Group  III   (Control)  making  minimal  gains. 

Hypothesis  3. — There  will  be  a  significant  difference 
among  the  three  treatment  groups  in  attitudes  toward  school 
with  Group  I   (Giving  Help)  having  the  most  positive  atti- 
tudes; Group  II   (Receiving  Help)  having  the  next  most  posi- 
tive attitudes;  and  Group  III   (Control)  having  the  least 
positive  attitudes. 

Hypothesis  4. — There  will  be  a  significant  difference 
among  the  three  treatment  groups  in  levels  of  academic  per- 
formance with:  Group  I    (Giving  Help)   functioning  at  the 
highest  level;  Group  II    (Receiving  Help)   functioning  at 
the  next  highest  level;   and  Group  III    (Control)  functioning 
at  the  lowest  level. 
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Hypothesis  5. — There  will  be  a  significant  difference 
among  the  three  treatment  groups  in  levels  of  peer  acceptance 
with:     Group  I   (Giving  Help)   demonstrating  the  highest  level; 
Group  II   (Receiving  Help)   demonstrating  the  next  highest 
level;  and  Group  III   (Control)  demonstrating  the  lowest 
level . 

Hypothesis  6. — There  will  be  a  significant  difference 
among  the  three  treatment  groups  on  the  variable  of  class 
attendance  during  the  treatment  period  with:     Group  I 
(Giving  Help)   registering  the  best  attendance  record; 
Group  II   (Receiving  Help)   registering  the  next  best  at- 
tendance record;  and  Group  III    (Control)   registering  the 
worst  attendance  record. 


CHAPTER  III 
DESIGN  AND  METHOD 

Subjects 

The  experiment  was  conducted  in  an  all  black 
elementary  school  in  Volusia  County,  Florida.     This  par- 
ticular site  was  chosen  because  of  a  preexisting  commitment 
to  the  cross-age  helping  concept  on  the  part  of  the  prin- 
cipal, the  teachers,  and  the  county  education  officials. 
It  was  thought  that  such  a  strong  support  system  would 
facilitate  the  successful  conduct  of  the  experiment.  The 
fact  that  a  group  of  all  black  children  comprised  the 
experimental  population  was  a  function  of  the  existing 
situation  of  de  facto  segregation,  rather  than  a  design  of 
the  experiment.     The  theoretical  principles  associated 
with  the  helping  experiences  were  thought  to  be  uniformly 
applicable  to  all  races,  and,  thus,  no  particular  outcomes 
were  expected  to  occur  merely  on  the  basis  of  race.  There- 
fore, 75  black  children,  all  fourth-grade  students,  con- 
stituted the  subjects  for  this  experiment.     All  of  these 
children  came  from  similar  socioeconomic  backgrounds  (lower 
to  middle  class) ,  and  each  was  assigned  in  random  fashion 
to  one  of  three  fourth-grade  classes.     Each  class,  or  group, 
consisted  of  25  subjects. 
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Design 

The  experimental  design  used  in  this  study  is  the 
pretest-posttest  nonequivalent  control  group  design  de- 
scribed by  Campbell  and  Stanley   (1963) : 

One  of  the  most  widespread  experimental  designs  in 
educational  research  involves  an  experimental  group 
and  a  control  group  both  given  a  pretest  and  a  post- 
test,  but  in  which  the  control  group  and  the  experi- 
mental group  do  not  have  pre-experimental  sampling 
equivalence.     Rather,  the  groups  constitute  naturally 
assembled  collectives  such  as  classrooms.   .   .   .  [This 
design]   should  be  recognized  as  well  worth  using  in 
many  instances  in  which  Designs  4,5  or  6  are  impos- 
sible,   (p.  47) 

The  present  study  utilizes  two  experimental  groups  and  one 
control  group.     Group  I  was  assigned  the  experimental 
treatment  of  "giving  help"  to  children  in  the  first  and 
second  grades.     Group  II  was  assigned  the  treatment  of 
"receiving  help"  from  students  in  the  sixth  grade.  Finally, 
Group  III  served  as  the  "control." 

Instruments 

The  Children's  Personality  Questionnaire  (C.P.Q.) 
was  administered  to  assess  changes  on  selected  personality 
variables.     Very  few  other  measures  of  children's  person- 
ality were  found,  and  Buros   (1965)   indicated  that  the 
C.P.Q.  and  the  California  Test  of  Personality  were  the 
best  of  the  available  tests.     The  C.P.Q.  was  selected  over 
the  latter  for  several  reasons.     Firs-.,  Buros  (1941) 
seriously  questions  the  validity  of  t       California  Test  of 
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Personality  as  an  accurate  measure  of  self-  and  social 
adjustment.     Very  limited  and  inadequate  factor  analytic 
studies  of  personality  appear  to  be  one  of  the  major  criti- 
cisms of  the  construction  of  this  test.     On  the  other  hand, 
lengthy  factorial  research  on  personality  traits  has  led 
to  the  development  of  the  Children's  Personality  Question- 
naire . 

The  C.P.Q.   is  a  children's  version  of  the  more 
established  Sixteen  Personality  Factor  Questionnaire.  It 
is  published  in  two  forms,  A  and  B,  with  each  form  sub- 
divided into  two  parts.     Each  part  consists  of  70  items 
and  can  be  administered  in  approximately  40  minutes.  In 
the  present  experiment,  Form  A  was  used  for  pretesting, 
while  Form  B  served  as  the  posttest. 

The  norms  for  this  1968  edition  are  based  on  1476 
cases   (735  male  and  741  female)   in  an  age  range  from  8  to  12, 
but  center  on  children  10  years  of  age.     This  was  the 
predominant  age  of  the  children  participating  in  the  present 
experiment.     Porter  and  Cattell   (1968)   report  parallel  form 
reliabilities  for  the  14  traits  as  ranging  from  0.43  to 
0.70  and  test-retest  reliabilities  ranging  from  0.56  to 
0.80.     Coefficients  of  homogeneity  for  the  14  traits  range 
from  0.07  to  0.68.     This  indicates  some  minor  overlapping 
among  the  traits.     However,  the  highest  intercorrelation 
for  the  four  traits  examined  in  the  present  study  was  0.52. 
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The  author  of  the  test  contends  that  lengthy  factor  analytic 
research,  from  which  these  personality  constructs  have  been 
derived,  strengthens  the  theoretical  foundation  of  the  test 
and  so  also  its  construct  validity.     Validity  coefficients 
for  the  four  traits  range  from  0.55  to  0.73. 

The  present  study  examined  the  four  personality 
dimensions  which  were  considered  most  directly  affected  by 
the  treatment  experiences.     A  description  of  these  four 
factors  is  quoted  from  the  test  manual  as  follows: 

Low  Score  Description  High  Score  Description 

Factor  A 

Reserved,  Detached,        vg  Warmhearted,  Outgoing, 

Critical,  Cool  Participating,  Easygoing 

Factor  H 

Shy,  Restrained,  Venturesome,  Socially  Bold, 

Diffident,  Timid  *        Uninhibited,  Spontaneous 

Factor  0 

Self-assured,  Placid,  Apprehensive,  Worrying, 

Secure,  Serene,                vs.  Depressive,  Troubled, 

Untroubled  Adequacy  Insecure 

Factor 

Relaxed,  Tranquil,  Tense,  Driven,  Over- 

Torpid,  Unfrustrated      vs '         wrought,  Fretful 

CPorter  and  Cattell,   1968,  pp.   3,   4,  and  5) 
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Several  self-concept  scales  were  examined  in  an  effort  to 
select  the  most  appropriate  instrument  for  measuring  self- 
perceptions  in  the  context  of  the  present  experiment. 
Gordon's  How  I  See  Myself  Scale   (Yeatts,  1967)  was  selected 
over  the  Self -Esteem  Inventory,  the  Bledsoe  Self -Concept 
Scale,  and  the  Self-Appraisal  Scale   (Purkey,   1968) .  The 
items  of  Gordon's  scale  rest  upon  a  strong  theoretical 
base   (Jersild,   19  52)   and  are  supported  by  lengthy  factor 
analytic  research  (Yeatts,  1967).     In  addition,  very  high 
test-retest  reliabilities  are  reported  for  the  elementary 
form  (0.78  for  a  third-grade  sample  and  0.89  for  a  fifth- 
grade  sample) .     Finally,  the  norming  population  for  the 
How  I  See  Myself  scale  consisted  of  nearly  9,000  elementary 
and  secondary  school  students  in  the  state  of  Florida  (Gor- 
don, 1968)  . 

The  How  I  See  Myself  Scale  was  a  40-item  test 
(Elementary  Form) ,  and  was  used  in  the  present  experiment 
to  evaluate  the  subject's  self-perceptions  on  the  dimension 
of  interpersonal  adequacy.     The  full  scale  yields  measures 
of  physical  appearance ,  .interpersonal  adequacy,  autonomy, 
and  academic  adequacy.     The  second  factor  was  chosen  for 
statistical  analysis  because  it  is  the  most  general  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  items  which  contributes  to  its 
score   (17  of  40) . 
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Measurement  of  subjects'   attitudes  toward  school 
and  various  school-related  activities  was  completed  by 
means  of  a  multiple-choice  sentence-completion  scale.  The 
form  used  in  the  present  study  is  an  adaptation  of  a  school 
attitude  scale  developed  by  Fox,  Luszki,  and  Schmuck  (1966). 
In  adapting  the  original  scale  to  needs  of  the  present 
study,  several  items  were  omitted.     In  addition,  some 
answers  were  restated  in  an  attempt  to  provide  responses 
which  were  more  easily  quantifiable.     This  particular 
multiple-choice  form  offers  the  distinct  advantage  of 
standardized  responses  over  the  open-ended  sentence-com- 
pletion form. 

Fox,  et  al.     (1966)   report  that  their  attitude 
scale  has  been  used  successfully  with  third-grade  students 
as  well  as  with  older  children.     No  other  school  attitude 
scale  could  be  found  which  was  so  applicable  to  young 
children,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  was  so  adaptable  to 
group  research.     The  school  attitude  scale,  as  used  in  the 
present  study,  may  be  found  in  Appendix  A. 

The  Iowa  Test  of  Basic  Skills   (I.T.B.S.)  was 
administered  to  evaluate  the  academic  functioning  of  the 
subjects.     This  test  was  selected  over  other  achievement 
tests  because  it  was  directed  toward  the  measurement  of 
generalized  intellectual  skills  rather  than  toward  achieve- 
ment in  specific  content  areas.     This  focus  was  determined 
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by  the  nature  of  the  helping  sessions  themselves  which 
concentrated  on  skill  improvement  rather  than  content 
achievement.     In  addition,  the  Fifth  Mental  Measurement 
Yearbook   (Euros,  1959)   rates  the  I.T.B.S.  as  one  of  the 
best  standardized  tests  of  achievement . 

Reliability  coefficients  for  the  I.T.B.S.  range 
from  0.84  to  0.9  6  for  the  major  tests  and  from  0.70  to  0.93 
for  the  subtests.     In  the  present  study,  only  6  of  the  12 
subtests  were  used.     These  were  the  vocabulary,  reading 
comprehension,  spelling,  word  usage,  arithmetic  concepts, 
and  the  arithmetic  problem  solving  scales.     Such  work-study 
skills  as  map  reading,  graph  reading,  and  use  of  reference 
materials  were  not  evaluated  because  these  skills  were  not 
emphasized  in  the  helping  sessions.     Lindquist  and  Hiero- 

ujfuimu     v-i.-'v-i,      ^^^v-'-t-v-    ci^x  i/cnj  _i_  v  <3    iiuLiLiin^    ua  ua    a  o    wclx    a  o  _Lii~" 

formation  concerning  validity,  scaling  procedures,  and 
intercorrelations  among  subtests.     The  authors  also  present 
a  bibliography  of  research  related  to  the  use  of  this  test. 

In  order  to  measure  the  level  of  peer  acceptance 
among  the  children  in  each  of  the  three  treatment  groups, 
a  10-point  Likert-type  rating  scale  was  developed  by  the 
experimenter.     In  the  present  experiment  social  acceptance 
was  operationally  defined  as  the  sum  total  of  the  individual 
ratings  given  to  each  child  by  every  other  child  in  his 
particular  group.     Ratings  were  based  on  the  degree  to  which 
subjects  "liked"  other  members  of  their  group. 
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The  design  of  the  scale  was  relatively  straight- 
forward.    The  names  of  the  25  children  in  each  respondent's 
group  were  listed  in  the  left-hand  margin.     Next  to  each 
name  was  printed  a  succession  of  numbers  from  10  to  1. 
A  score  of  10  represented  the  highest  rating  (to  like  him 
or  her  very  much) ,  while  a  score  of  1  represented  the  lowest 
rating  (to  like  him  or  her  very  little) .     The  directions 
requested  that  each  respondent  circle  the  number  which 
showed  how  much  he  "liked"  the  particular  members  in  his 
class.     The  following  example  serves  to  illustrate  the 
design  of  the  scale: 


Like  him  Like  him  Like  him  Like  him 

or  her  or  her  a  or  her  or  her 

very  lot  some  very 

much  little 


Jones , 

Johnny  10         9  8 


The  peer  acceptance  scale  may  be  found  in  more  detail  in 
Appendix  B. 

Other  sociometric  methods  which  utilized  ranking 
procedures  or  listings  of  favorite  classmates  were  found  to 
be  lacking.     Ranking  procedures  force  respondents  to  assign 
fixed  positions  to  each  person  or  object  ranked;  thus,  an 
interdependence  exists  between  each  position,  and  each 
ranking  affects  every  other  ranking.     The  method  which  uses 
the  listing  of  most  and  least  popular  children  in  the  group 
runs  the  risk  of  eliminating  meaningful  data  on  children 
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who  are  not  the  object  of  strong  positive  or  negative  feelings. 
The  present  scale  was  selected  over  these  more  traditional 
sociometric  methods  because  it  yielded  an  independent, 
quantitative  score  on  each  subject  and  was  easily  adaptable 
for  group  research  purposes. 

Procedures 

One  week  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  experimental 
treatment  all  subjects  were  pretested  with  the  battery  of 
criterion  instruments  described  earlier.     In  a  few  isolated 
cases  children  were  absent  for  some  of  the  group  testing 
sessions,  but  these  children  were  tested  individually 
during  their  next  day  at  school.     Also,  during  this  pre- 
treatment  period  the  subjects  in  the  experimental  groups 
were  given  a  1-hour  orientation  session  to  familiarize  them 
with  the  roles  which  they  would  assume  in  the  helping 
relationships.     These  sessions  were  conducted  jointly  by 
the  experimenter  and  the  classroom  teacher.     Group  I 
(Giving  Help)   focused  upon  the  role  of  the  helper  in 
helping  relationships.     The  two  primary  objectives  of  this 
session  were  "to  help  the  children  diagnose  learning 
difficulties  of  younger  children"  and  "to  motivate  olders 
in  the  seminar  to  learn  techniques  of  helping  youngers" 
(Lippitt,  Eiseman,  and  Lippitt,  1968,  p.   11).       in  order 
to  facilitate  the  exploratory  process,  the  children  were 
asked  to  recall  common  school  problems  and  learning 
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difficulties  which  they  themselves  had  encountered.  Small 
and  large  group  discussions  concerning  the  issues  raised  by 
the  children  were  led  by  the  teacher  and  the  experimenter. 
Several  inquiry  questions  were  used  to  direct  these  discus- 
sions.    They  are  as  follows:      (1)   What  things  prevent 
children  from  learning?     (2)  What  things  could  older 
children  like  yourselves  do  to  help  younger  children? 
(3)  What  things  do  we  need  to  learn  in  order  to  be  effective 
helpers?     (Lippitt,  Eiseman,  and  Lippitt,   1968) . 

Group  II   (Receiving  Help)    focused  upon  the  role  of 
the  "helpee^in  the  helping  relationship.     The  primary 
objectives  of  this  session  were  to  help  the  children  under- 
stand some  of  their  own  feelings  regarding  troubles  with 
learning  and  to  prepare  the  children  for  the  arrival  of 
the  older  helpers.     Both  small  and  large  group  discussion 
procedures  were  used  with  this  group.     Inquiry  questions 
used  to  facilitate  the  discussion  were  as  follows:      (1)  What 
things  about  school  do  you  dislike  most?     (2)   How  does  it 
make  you  feel  when  you  have  trouble  learning?     (3)  What  do 
these  feelings  make  you  want  to  do?     (4)  What  kinds  of 
things  would  make  school  more  enjoyable?     (5)   What  might 
you  do  to  make  your  older  helpers  feel  welcome? 

Five  additional  seminar  sessions,  15  and  20  minutes 
in  length,  were  provided  for  the  two  experimental  groups  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  effectiveness  of  the  helping 
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experience.     These  additional  seminars  were  spread  over  the 
first  7  weeks  of  the  treatment  period,  and  were  conducted 
as  group  discussions  by  the  experimenter  and  the  classroom 
teacher.     The  objectives  of  these  sesssions  were  as  follows: 
" (1)  To  take  a  look  at  this  typical  relationship  of  olders 
and  youngers;    (2)   To  study  the  forces  facilitating  closer, 
friendly,  older-younger  relationships  and  those  pushing 
toward  more  distant,  unfriendly,  alienated,  older-younger 
relationships;    (3)  To  diagnose  what  needs  to  happen  if 
older-younger  relationships  are  to  be  improved"  (Lippitt, 
Eiseman,  and  Lippitt,   1968,  p.   2);    (4)   To  help  each  child 
evaluate  the  quality  of  his  ov/n  helper-helpee  relationship. 
The  following  inquiry  questions  were  employed  to  direct  the 
discussion:      (1)  What  types  of  interaction  cause  friendly- 
unfriendly  relationships  between  older  and  younger  children? 
(2)  What  must  happen  if  relationships  between  older  and 
younger  children  are  to  be  improved?     (Lippitt,  Eiseman, 
and  Lippitt,  19  68)  .      (3)  What  are  some  of  the  strong  points 
and  weak  points  of  your  own  helper-helpee  relationship? 

During  these  seminar  sessions,  the  experimenter 
and  teacher  served  primarily  as  discussion  facilitators. 
The  children  themselves  reacted  very  enthusiastically.  They 
carried  on  lively  discussions  regarding  the  issues  raised 
by  the  inquiry  questions  and  also  responded  to  other 
issues  raised  by  their  classmates.     In  the  initial  discussions, 
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many  of  the  helpers  drew  upon  their  experiences  at  home 
in  caring  for  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  These  prior 
helping  experiences  were  compared  to  and  contrasted  with 
the  new  experience  of  school  helping.  During  subsequent 
sessions,  the  helpers  shared  problems  and  difficulties  which 
they  had  encountered  as  well  as  approaches  which  had  met 
with  success. 

The  children  in  the  "helpee"  group  seemed  just  as 
excited  about  this  new  experience  as  were  the  helpers. 
They  were  impressed  with  the  prospect  of  having  an  older 
sixth  grader  work  with  them  individually.     Much  of  their 
initial  and  subsequent  discussion  centered  upon  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  productive  relationships 
with  the  older  helpers. 

Materials  for  these  discussion  sessions,  including 
some  objectives  and  inquiry  questions,  were  taken  in  part 
from  a  series  of  12  seminar  lesson  plans  developed  by  the 
Center  for  Research  and  Utilization  of  Scientific  Knowledge 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  (Lippitt,  Eiseman,  and 
Lippitt,  1968) . 

The  experimental  treatment  commenced  7  weeks  after 
the  beginning  of  school  and  extended  for  the  next  11  weeks. 
It  is  important  to  note  at  this  point  that  the  treatment 
experience  was  not  designed  to  insure  total  uniformity 
among  all  subjec    ;,  and  that  the  variety  of  activities  in 
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each  helping  session  did  not  follow  a  predetermined 
sequence.     Rather,  the  focus  was  geared  toward  meeting  the 
individual  needs  of  the  "helpee"  as  they  happened  to  exist 
during  any  particular  session.     Helpers  were  provided  with 
a  variety  of  optional  learning  activities  which  might  be 
interesting  and  relevant  to  the  "helpee"  for  each  particular 
session. 

During  the  treatment  period  the  children  from 
Group  I   (Giving  Help)   served  as  helpers  to  first  and  second 
graders  in  individual  helping  relationships.     These  helping 
sessions  lasted  for  1  hour  and  took  place  once  each  week. 
The  first  and  second  graders  wrote  names,  counted  numbers, 
performed  simple  arithmetic  operations,  and  engaged  in 
spelling,  reading,  and  drawing. 

The  children  in  Group  II    (Receiving  Help)  served 
as  recipients  of  academic  tutoring  from  older  students  in 
the  sixth  grade.     These  sessions  also  lasted  for  60  minutes 
and  occurred  once  each  week.     Again,  the  freedom  and 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  helping  sessions 
resided  primarily  between  the  helper  and  "helpee."  Activity 
options  for  these  sessions  ranged  from  selecting  and  reading 
library  books  to  working  on  arithmetic  exercises  in  multi- 
plication and  division.     Table  1  presents  a  summary  of  the 
groups  involved  in  the  helping  experiences  and  the  treatment 
activities  in  which  the  helping  dyads  engaged. 
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Finally,  Group  III   (Control)  merely  engaged  in 
its  normal  weekly  routine  of  class  activities  during  the 
experimental  treatment  period. 

Immediately  at  the  conclusion  of  the  treatment 
period  posttesting  commenced  with  the  use  of  the  same 
instruments  discussed  earlier.     Again,  subjects  absent 
for  the  group  testing  sessions  were  tested  individually 
on  their  next  day  at  school. 

In  addition  to  the  assessment  of  personality, 
attitude,  peer  acceptance,  and  academic  functioning 
described  above,  class  attendance  during  the  11-week 
treatment  period  was  also  taken.     The  sum  total  of  the 
number  of  days  which  a  child  was  in  attendance  at  school 
during  the  11-week  treatment  period  was  taken  as  a 
reflection  of  his  behavioral  commitment  to  school. 

Analyses  of  the  Data 

The  particular  statistical  methods  to  be  used  in 
analyzing  the  data  were  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
experimental  design.     In  the  case  of  the  pre- and  posttest 
data,  Campbell  and  Stanley   (1963)   suggest  that  "simple 
gain  scores  are  also  applicable  but  usually  less  desirable 
than  analysis  of  covariance   (p.  49)."  Accordingly,  separate 
univariate  analyses  of  covariance  were  performed  on  each 
variable  of  personality,  self-concept,  academic  performance, 
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attitude,  and  peer  acceptance.     Post-hoc  comparisons 
utilizing  Scheffe's  method   (Ostle,   1963)  were  employed  to 
explore  further  among  group  comparisons  for  statistically 
significant  F  ratios.     For  the.  attendance  variable  which 
spanned  the  entire  treatment  period,  a  simple  analysis  of 
vaxiance  was  used   (Ostle,  1963).     Again,  a  post-hoc 
comparison  employing  the  Scheffe  method  was  used  to  explore 
among  group  comparisons  for  a  significant  F  ratio. 


CHAPTER  IV 
RESULTS 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  make  a  factual 
presentation  of  the  statistical  analyses  and  the  results 
obtained  in  the  present  study.     A  more  detailed  discussion 
of  the  results  and  their  implications  follows  in  Chapter  V. 

Personality  Factors 

The  first  hypothesis  examined  the  effects  of  the 
three  treatment  experiences  upon  selected  personality 
dimensions.     Those  dimensions  under  examination  in  this 
study  are  Factors  A  (Reserved  vs.  Warmhearted),  H  (Shy  vs. 
Venturesome),  0   (Self-assured  vs.  Apprehensive),  and 
(Relaxed  vs.  Tense)   of  the  Children's  Personality  Question- 
naire  (C.P.Q.).     These  factors  were  described  in  detail  in 
Chapter  II.     Specifically,  Hypothesis  1  stated  that  signifi- 
cant differences  should  result  in  personality  growth  among 
the  three  experimental  groups   (I.  Giving  Help;  II.  Receiving 
Help;  III.  Control),  with  Group  I  making  the  greatest  gains, 
Group  II  making  moderate  gains,  and  Group  III  making  minimal 
gains.     A  univariate  analysis  of  covariance  was  selected  to 
test  this  hypothesis.     Thus,  four  separate  analyses  of 
covariance,  one  on  each  factor,  were  calculated.     In  each 
case  the  predata  served  as  the  covariate  for  -.he  analysis. 
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The  results  of  these  analyses,  described  in  Table  2, 
showed  significant  differences  only  for  Factor  H  of  the 
C.P.Q.  Means  and  standard  deviations  for  each  analysis  are 
reported  in  Table  3,  so  as  to  clarify  the  magnitude  and 
direction  of  both  significant  and  insignificant  difference, 
A  significant  F  ratio  of  6.082   (p  <   .01),  found  for  Factor  K 
(Shy,  Restrained  vs.  Venturesome,  Spontaneous)   and  reported 
in  Table  2,  was  further  analyzed  for  specific  among  group 
differences  via  the  Scheffe  method.     The  results  of  this 
analysis,  which  are  reported  in  Table  4,  showed  that  Group  II 
(Receiving  Help)  made  significant  gains  over  both  Groups  I 
(Giving  Help)   and  III   (Control) ,  while  neither  of  the  latter 
two  groups  differed  from  each  other.     An  examination  of  the 
group  means  contributing  to  this  analysis   (Table  3)  showed 
that  Group  II   (Receiving  Help)  made  obvious  gairita  in  the 
direction  of  venturesome  spontaneity,  while  Groups  I  (Giving 
Help)   and  III   (Control)   actually  regressed  by  becoming  more 
shy  and  restrained. 

Se If -Concept 

With  regard  to  improvement  of  one's  self -concept , 
it  was  hypothesized  that  the  different  treatment  experiences 
would  effect  significantly  different  outcome  levels  among 
the  three  groups.     Group  I   (Giving  Help)  was  expected  to 
make  maximal  self-concept  gains,  while  Groups  II  (Receiving 
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TABLE  4 

Analyses  of  Post-Hoc  Comparisons  Using  the  Scheffe  Method 
(Shy  vs.  Venturesome)   of  the  Children's 
Personality  Questionnaire 


Degrees 
Sum  of  of  Mean 

Source  of  Variance  Squares     Freedom     Square         F ' 


I 

(Giving 
Help) 

vs . 

II 

(Receiving 
Help) 

15 

.75 

1 

15 

.75 

6 

.  42* 

I 

(Giving 
Help) 

vs . 

III 
(Control) 

1 

.70 

1 

1 

.70 

0 

.69 

II 

(Receiving 
Help) 

vs . 

III 
(Control) 

27 

.80 

1 

27 

.80 

11 

.33* 

Within  Groups 

174 

.21 

71 

2 

.45 

*p  <  .01. 
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Help)   and  III   (Control)  were  expected  to  make  moderate 
and  minimal  gains  respectively.     In  this  case  a  univariate 
analysis  of  covariance  was  performed  on  adjusted  mean  scores 
for  the  Interpersonal  Factor  of  the  How  I  See  Myself  Scale. 
The  results  of  this  analysis,  reported  in  Table  5,  showed 
no  differences,  even  approaching  significance,  between  the 
groups.     An  inspection  of  the  means  and  standard  deviations, 
summarized  in  Table  6,  demonstrates  that  Group  I  (Giving 
Help)   increased  approximately   10    points  on  this  dimension 
while  Group  II   (Receiving  Help)   and  III   (Control)  averaged 
about  a      2-point  decrease. 

School  Attitude s 

The  third  hypothesis  explored  the  effects  of  the 
three  treatment  experiences  upon  the  subjects'  attitudes 
toward  school  and  school-related  activities.     It  was 
expected  that  Groups  I   (Giving  Help) ,  II   (Receiving  Help) , 
and  III   (Control)  would  differ  significantly  from  each 
other,  with  the  former  making  the  greatest  gains  and  the 
latter  making  the  least.     Again,  a  univariate  analysis  of 
covariance  was  used  to  test  for  possible  group  differences. 
Predata  on  the  same  school  attitude  scale  served  as  the 
covariate  for  this  analysis.     A  low  and  insignificant  F 
ratio,  summarized  in  Table  7,  failed  to  support  the 
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TABLE  5 

Analysis  of  Covariance  Table  for  Interpersonal 
Factor  of  the  How  I  See  Myself  Scale 


Degrees 

Sum  of  of  Mean 

Source  of  Variance        Squares        Freedom  Square  F 

Between  Groups  257,80  2  128.90  0.87 

Within  Groups  10466.21  71  147.41 

Total  10724.02  73 
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TABLE  7 

Analysis  of  Covariance  Table  for  the  School  Attitude  Scale 


Degrees 
Sum  of  of  Mean 

Source  of  Variance        Squares        Freedom  Square 


Between  Groups  24.09  2  12.04  0.30 

Within  Groups  2785.28  71  39.22 

Total  2809.38  73 
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hypothesis  of  improved  school  attitudes.     The  means  and 
standard  deviations  for  this  analysis  are  reported  in 
Table  8. 

Aaadem-io  7 erf 'ormanae 

The  next  research  hypothesis  dealt  with  the 
differential  effects  of  the  three  treatment  experiences 
upon  selected  measures  of  academic  functioning.  These 
performance  measures  were  the  vocabulary,  reading,  spelling, 
word  usage,  arithmetic  concepts,  and  arithmetic  problems 
subscales  of  the  Iowa  Test  of  Basic  Skills.     Hypothesis  4 
asserted  that,  among  the  three  treatment  groups,  Group  I 
(Giving  Help)   should  make  significantly  greater  improvement 
in  academic  performance  level  than  either  Group  II  (Receiving 
Help)   or  Group  III   (Control) ;  Group  II   (Receiving  Help) ,  in 
turn,  should  make  significantly  greater  improvement  than 
Group  III   (Control) .     Six  separate  analyses  of  covariance 
were  performed,  one  for  each  of  the  six  performance  measures. 
In  each  case,  the  predata  on  each  measure  served  as  the 
covariate  for  that  analysis. 

The  summaries  of  these  six  analyses  are  reported  in 
Table  9.     No  significant  differences  among  treatment  groups 
were  found  for  any  of  the  six  performance  measures.  Means 
and  standard  deviations  for  each  analysis  are  reported  in 
Table  10. 
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TABLE  9 

Analyses  of  Covariance  for  the  Six  Subtests  of 
the  Iowa  Test  of  Basic  Skills 


Source  of 

Degrees 

Sum  of 

of 

Mean 

Subtest 

Variance 

Squares 

Freedom 

Square 

F 

Vocabulary 

Between  Groups 

166.41 

2 

83.20 

2 

.11 

Within  Groups 

2793.67 

71 

39.34 

Total 

2960  .08 

73 

Reading 

Between  Groups 

108.28 

2 

54.14 

1 

.61 

Within  Groups 

2378.49 

71 

33.49 

Total 

2486  .77 

73 

Spelling 

Between  Groups 

719.42 

2 

359.71 

3 

.01 

Within  Groups 

8242.48 

71 

116 .09 

Total 

8961.90 

73 

Word  Usage 

Between  Groups 

146 .22 

2 

73.11 

1 

.04 

Within  Groups 

4987.48 

71 

70.24 

Total 

5133.70 

73 

Arithmetic 

Between  Groups 

88.00 

2 

44.00 

0 

.65 

Concepts 

Within  Groups 

4807.26 

71 

67.70 

Total 

4895.26 

73 

Arithmetic 

Between  Groups 

6.40 

2 

3.20 

0 

.04 

Problems 

Within  Groups 

5510.55 

71 

77.61 

Total 

5516.95 

73 
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Peer  Rating 

The  fifth  hypothesis  was  designed  to  test  the 
expectation  that  children  participating  in  helping  relation- 
ships would  improve  in  their  social  standing  with  their  peers. 
Specifically,  this  hypothesis  states  that  significant  differ- 
ences in  peer  acceptance  should  result  among  the  three 
treatment  groups  with  Group  I   (Giving  Help)  making  signifi- 
cantly greater  improvement  than  Group  II   (Receiving  Help) 
or  Group  III   (Control),  and  Group  II   (Receiving  Help)  making 
significantly  greater  gains  than  Group  III   (Control) .  As 
with  all  previous  variables,  the  univariate  analysis  of 
covariance  was  used  to  test  for  general  among  group  differ- 
ences.    Again,  predata  on  peer  rating  were  used  as  the 
covariate.    A  significant  F  ratio  of  3.26   (p  <   .05)  was 
found  and  is  summarized  in  Table  11.     Means  and  standard 
deviations  contributing  to  this  analysis  are  included  in 
Table  12.     In  order  to  determine  exactly  where  the  signifi- 
cant differences  lay,  the  data  were  further  analyzed  for 
specific  between  group  comparisons  using  the  Scheffe"  method. 
The  results  of  this  analysis,  reported  in  Table  13,  showed 
that  Group  III   (Control)  made  significant  gains  over  Group  I 
(Giving  Help) .     Differences  were  negligible  between  Group  I 
(Giving  Help)   and  Group  II   (Receiving  Help) ,  and  between 
Group  II   (Receiving  Help)   and  Group  III   (Control) . 
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TABLE  11 

Analysis  of  Covariance  Table  for  the  Peer  Rating  Scale 


Degrees 

Sum  of  of  Mean 

Source  of  Variance        Squares  Freedom        Square  F 

Between  Groups                3481.31  2            1740.65  3.26* 

Within  Groups                37839.70  71  532.95 

Total                               41321.01  73 
*p  <  .05. 
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TABLE  13 

Analysis  of  Post-Hoc  Comparisons  Using  the  Scheffe 
Method  for  the  Peer  Rating  Scale 


Source  of  Variance 


Degrees 
Sum  of  of  Mean 

Squares       Freedom      Square        F ' 


I  vs 
(Giving 
Help) 


vs 


vs 


(Giving 
Help) 

II 

(Receiving 
Help) 


Within  Groups 


II 

(Receiving 
Help) 

III 
(Control) 


III 
(Control) 


1287.83 


4091.59 


788.44 


37839.70 


71 


1287.83  2.41 

4091.59  7.67* 

788.44  1.47 
532.95 


*p  <  .01. 
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School  Attendance 

As  a  result  of  participation  in  these  helping 
sessions  it  was  anticipated  that  the  children  would  develop 
a  greater  interest  and  commitment  to  school  which  would  be 
reflected  in  their  daily  attendance.     The  sixth  hypothesis 
predicted  that  Group  I   (Giving  Help)  would  show  a  signifi- 
cantly better  attendance  record  during  the  experimental 
treatment  period  than  would  either  Group  II   (Receiving  Help) 
or  Group  III   (Control) ,  and  Group  II   (Receiving  Help),  in 
turn,  would  demonstrate  a  significantly  better  attendance 
record  than  would  Group  III   (Control) . 

To  test  this  hypothesis,  the  number  of  days  that  the 
children  of  each  group  attended  school  during  the  treatment 
period  was  recorded  and  then  a  simple  one-way  analysis  of 
variance  was  performed.     A  significant  F  ratio  of  3.46 
(p  <   .05)  was  computed  and  is  reported  in  Table  14.  Differ- 
ences between  specific  group  means  were  then  tested  post-hoc 
by  means  of  Scheffe 1  s  comparison  procedure.     The  results  of 
this  analysis,  summarized  in  Table  15,  showed  Group  III 
(Control)   to  have  a  significantly  better  attendance  record 
than  either  Group  I   (Giving  Help)   or  Group  II  (Receiving 
Help) .     No  differences  were  found  between  Group  I  (Giving 
Help)   and  II   (Receiving  Help) .     Means  and  standard  deviations 
for  this  analysis  are  reported  in  Table  16. 
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TABLE  14 

Analysis  of  Variance  Table  for  Class  Attendance 


Degrees 
Sum  of  of  Mean 

Source  of  Variance         Squares        Freedom  Square 


Between  Groups  31.91  2  15.95  3.46' 

Within  Groups  331.35  72  4.60 

Total  363.27  74 


*p  <  .05. 
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TABLE  15 

Analysis  of  Post-Hoc  Comparisons  Using  the  Scheffe 
Method  for  Class  Attendance 


Source  of  Variance 


Degrees 
Sum  of  of  Mean 

Squares     Freedom  Square 


F ' 


I  vs.  II 

(Giving  (Receiving  0.18 

Help)  Help) 


0.18  0.03 


I  vs 
(Giving 
Help) 


III 

(Control)  25.92 


25.92  5.63** 


II 

(Receiving 
Help) 


vs.  Ill 

(Control)  21.78 


21.78  4.73' 


Within  Groups 


331.35 


72 


4.60 


*p  <  .05. 
**p  <  .01. 
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TABLE  16 

Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Class  Attendance 


Number 

of  Standard 
Group  Subjects  Means  Deviations 

I 

(Giving  Help)  25  46.12  2.87 


II 

(Receiving  Help)  25  46.24  2.22 


III 
(Control) 


25 


47.56 


0.76 
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Summary 

None  of  the  six  hypotheses  was  supported  in  a 
substantial  way  by  the  results  of  this  experiment.  General 
personality  variables,  with  one  exception,  remained  relatively 
unchanged  as  a  result  of  the  treatment  experience.     Group  II 
(Receiving  Help)  made  significant  gains  on  Factor  H  (Shy, 
Restrained  vs.  Venturesome,  Spontaneous)   of  the  Children's 
Personality  Questionnaire  over  both  Group  I   (Giving  Help) 
and  Group  III   (Control) .     Regarding  the  self -concept  as 
measured  by  Gordon's  How  I  See  Myself  Scale,  no  significant 
differences  were  found  between  the  experimental  and  control 
groups . 

General  attitudes  toward  school  and  school-related 
activities  improved  slightly  for  the  two  experimental  groups 
but  fell  far  below  significant  proportions.     In  the  area 
of  academic  performance,  the  treatment  experiences  of  giving 
and  receiving  help  failed  to  produce  any  significant  im- 
provement in  the  experimental  subjects  over  the  control 
subjects . 

The  results  of  the  analysis  of  the  peer  acceptance 
data  revealed  that  Group  III   (Control)  made  significant 
gains  over  Group  I   (Giving  Help) .     Other  among  group 
comparisons  for  this  variable  produced  insignificant  results. 
Thus,  Hypothesis  5,  which  predicted  improved  peer  acceptance 
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among  the  two  experimental  groups,  was  contradicted. 
Similarly,  the  analysis  of  school  attendance  data  produced 
results  which  contradicted  Hypothesis  6.     Group  III  (Control) 
recorded  a  significantly  better  school  attendance  record 
than  did  either  Group  I   (Giving  Help)   or  Group  II  (Receiving 
Help) .     The  reverse  of  these  results  had  been  expected. 


CHAPTER  V 
DISCUSSION 

Li'LlTl'VtCi'tlyOTiS    of    iyltS    Lj  ~t  tidy 

Prior  to  a  discussion  of  the  actual  results  of  this 
study,  some  remarks  must  be  made  regarding  uncontrollable 
external  conditions  which  affected  the  conduct  of  the  experi- 
ment.    First,   the  experimental  treatment  period  was  orig- 
inally planned  to  continue  for  a  period  of  14  weeks  to 
insure  that  the  treatment  experience  would  have  maximal 
opportunities  to  take  effect.     Secondly,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  project  was  conducted  in  an  all  black 
elementary  school  in  Volusia  County,  Florida. 

On  December  13,  1969,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  delivered  an  order  enforcing  integration  in  numerous 
Southern  school  districts.     The  elementary  schools  of  Volusia 
County,  Florida, were  affected  by  this  order.     According  to 
the  court  mandate,  integration  was  to  be  accomplished  by 
a  February  1,  1970, deadline .     The  effects  of  this  court  order 
upon  the  present  project  were  multiple  and  varied. 

Most  disruptive  of  all  was  the  truncation  of  the 
experiment  after  11  weeks,  cutting  short  by  3  weeks  the  full 
14-week  treatment  period.     According  to  the  original  design, 
7  weeks  were  to  occur  prior  to  the  Christmas  recess,  with 
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7  weeks  following  that  recess.     In  actuality,  only  four 
helping  sessions  took  place  after  the  2-week  Christmas 
holiday. 

Another  factor  of  major  importance  was  the 
emotional  climate  pervading  the  county  and  the  school 
during  the  month  immediately  prior  to  the  integration 
deadline.     Black  teachers  and  parents  seemed  to  be  ambiva- 
lent about  the  prospect  of  integration.     Agreement  with 
the  overall  goals  of  an  integration  policy  appeared  to 
exist.     However,  resentment  regarding  the  long  delays, 
the  actions  of  opposition  groups  in  the  community,  and 
the  inadequate  plans  for  implementation  was  highly  evident. 
An  atmosphere  of  apprehension  and  confusion  seemed  to 
exist  during  these  4  weeks  in  January,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  that  the  children  themselves  were  not  affected 
by  these  conditions. 

It  was  noted  that  significantly  higher  absentee 
rates,  among  children  of  all  three  groups,  occurred  during 
the  4  weeks  of  January  as  compared  to  absentee  rates  during 
the  prior  months.     In  addition,  during  this  period  some 
regularly  scheduled  helping  sessions,  as  well  as  some 
posttesting  sessions,  had  to  be  conducted  in  make-shift 
facilities  such  as  storage  rooms,  the  auditorium,  and 
the  school  library.     This  was  necessitated  by  the  painting 
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and refurbishing  of  regular  classrooms.     Finally,  because 
of  the  sudden  and  unexpected  termination  of  the  project, 
the  posttesting  of  subjects  was  condensed  into  a  shorter 
period  of  time  than  was  allowed  for  pretesting. 

For  example,  the  initial  testing  sessions  were 
spread  over  a  period  of  6  days,  with  no  more  than  two 
tests  administered  on  1  day.     By  contrast,  the  posttests 
were  administered  over  a  4-day  period,  with  as  many  as 
three  tests  given  on  the  same  day.     As  a  result  of  this 
situation  the  children  were  required  to  concentrate  for 
longer  periods  of  time  and  were  allowed  fewer  and  shorter 
breaks  for  relaxation  than  during  pretesting.     To  say  the 
least,  the  physical  and  emotional  circumstances  surrounding 
the  final  month  of  this  cross-age  helping  experiment  did 
not  contribute  to  a  smooth  and  normal  termination  of  what 
had  been  planned  as  a  positive  human  relationship  experience. 

Discussion  of  the  Findings 

Viewing  the  total  effects  of  this  cross-age  helping 
experiment,  it  appears  that  the  experimental  subjects  dif- 
fered minimally  from  control  subjects  on  the  basis  of  the 
outcome  criteria.     The  study  failed  to  support  in  a  sub- 
stantial way  any  of  the  six  hypotheses  tested  in  the 
experiment.     The  findings  suggest  that  the  helping 
experiences   (Giving  and  Receiving)  may  not  have  any  more 
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beneficial  effects  than  the  usual  range  of  experiences 
encountered  by  a  child  in  a  classroom.     These  data  run 
counter  to  those  reported  by  Weitzman   (1965),  Hassinger 
and  Via   (1969)  ,  and  Cloward   (1967),  each  of  whom  found 
both  attitude  and  perf crmance  changes  in  children  having 
engaged  in  these  experiences. 

An  important  difference  between  the  present  study 
and  those  cited  above  was  the  frequency  and  duration  of 
the  helping  experience.     The  subjects  in  Cloward' s  study 
(1967)   engaged  in  tutoring  sessions  for  a  minimum  of  46 
hours.     Similarly,  Hassinger  and  Via   (1969)   report  an 
involvement  for  2  hours  per  day,   5  days  per  week,  for  a 
period  of  6  weeks.     This  contrasts  sharply  with  the  1  hour 
per  week  involvement  over  an  11-week  period  for  the  subjects 
in  tne  present  study. 

An  additional  suggestion  of  the  findings  of  the 
present  study  is  that  the  differences  between  the  experi- 
ences of  giving  and  receiving  help  were  not  great  enough 
to  be  reflected  in  the  outcome  measures  used  in  this  study. 

Personality  Variables 

The  most  significant  finding  of  the  study  concerns 
Factor  H  (Shy,  Restrained  vs.  Venturesome,  Socially  Bold) 
of  the  Children's  Personality  Questionnaire.     The  children 
from  Group  II   (Receiving  Help)   scored  somewhat  lower  at 
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pretesting  than  the  other  two  groups.     This  suggests  that 
the  receivers  of  help  were  somewhat  more  shy  and  restrained 
than  the  others.     However,  an  examination  of  the  pre  and 
post  means  for  this  variable   (Table  3)   shows  Group  II 
(Receiving  Kelp)  making  a  jump  of  over  1  point  in  the 
direction  of  positive  growth,  while  the  scores  of  the 
other  two  groups  actually  regressed  from  0.20  to  0.60  of 
a  point.     It  seems  reasonable  to  presume  that  if  the 
sixth-grade  helpers  were  able  to  provide  a  free,  open, 
and  permissive    atmosphere  for  the  helping  sessions,  the 
children  from  Group  II   (Receiving  Help)  might  well  have 
developed  a  less  inhibited  and  less  restrained  emotional 
response  to  people. 

Hypothesis  1  for  the  personality  variables  was 
confirmed  for  only  one  out  of  four  variables.     The  pattern 
which  has  developed  suggests  that  the  experience  of 
receiving  help  may  have  a  potentially  greater  effect  on 
personality  than  the  experience  of  giving  help.     A  calcu- 
lation of  the  gain  or  improvement  scores  between  pre-  and 
posttesting  for  all  four  of  the  personality  variables 
showed  Group  II   (Receiving  Help)   as  gaining  1.30  total 
points  as  compared  to  a  0.40  gain  for  Group  III  (Control) 
and  a  0.10  gain  for  Group  I   (Giving  Help). 

In  the  investigator's  opinion,  the  most  logical 
explanation  for  these  overall  results  lies  in  the 
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possibility  that  the  helping  experiences  were  neither 
frequent  nor  powerful  enough.     Concerning  the  problem  of 
frequency,  it  seems  that  a  treatment  experience  lasting 
1  hour  and  continuing  for  only  11  weeks  in  a  less  than 
ideal  learning  climate  is  not  sufficient  to  effect  basic 
personality  changes.     It  appears  reasonable  to  predict 
that  at  least  two  sessions  per  week  over  a  period  of  20 
weeks  might  begin  to  make  a  difference. 

The  problem  of  increasing  the  power  of  an  experience, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  a  more  difficult  matter  with  which 
to  contend  than  was  frequency.     In  the  present  study,  the 
power  of  the  helping  experience  seems  to  be  most  directly 
a  function  of  the  intensity  of  the  interpersonal  relation- 
ship existing  between  helper  and  "helpee  .  "    Presence  of 
high  levels  of  openness,  trust,  and  mutual  respect  appears 
to  contribute  to  the  positive  intensity  of  the  relation- 
ship, and,  thus,  probably  increasesthe  overall  power  of 
the  helping  experience. 

Several  factors  may  have  been  responsible  for 
limiting  the  power  of  this  cross-age  helping  experience. 
First,  the  limited  contact  each  week  between  helper  and 
"helpee" may  have  prevented  anything  more  than  a  casual  re- 
lationship to  develop.     Secondly,  the  crowded  conditions 
(15  helping  dyads  working  simultaneously  in  each  room)  may 
have  contributed  to  an  atmosphere  of  impersonality,  and, 
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thus,  impeded  the  development  of  a  close  personal 
relationship.     Finally,  it  is  possible  that  the  helping 
seminars  were  inadequate  in  preparing  the  children  for 
their  treatment  experiences.     A  longer,  more  intensive 
training  period  with  a  focus  on  human  relationships 
might  have  contributed  to  a  more  effective  helping  ex- 
perience . 

Se If -Concept 

The  results  of  this  analysis  failed  to  support 
the  hypothesized  gains  in  self-concept  for  the  experimental 
subjects  over  the  controls.     It  seems  likely  that  the  self- 
concept,  because  it  is  so  fundamental  a  part  of  the  basic 
personality  structure,  is  just  as  resistant  to  change  as 
the  four  personality  factors  discussed  above. 

As  was  mentioned  in  Chapter  IV,  Group  I  (Giving 
Help)  made  a  10-point  mean  score  gain  in  self-concept  be- 
tween pre-  and  posttesting,  while  Groups  II  (Receiving 
Help)  and  III   (Control)  actually  lost  several  points.  This 
represents  a  dramatic  shift  in  the  pattern  which  developed 
in  the  previous  analyses   (Personality  Factors)  where  Group 
II    (Receiving  Help)   appeared  to  benefit  most.     It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  experience  of  giving  help  may  have  a 
greater  impact  on  one's  interpersonal  self -concept ,  where- 
as receiving  help  may  have  a  corresponding  positive  effect 
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of  making  an  individual  more  venturesome  and  spontaneous. 
It  is  possible  that  such  spontaneity  was  released  by  the 
positive  relationships  with  understanding  and  encouraging 
helpers  who  gave  their  "helpees"  the  courage  to  experiment 
with  novel  behaviors. 

School  Attitudes 

Scores  on  the  school  attitude  scale  failed  to  show 
significant  change  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  three  experi- 
mental groups.     Other  studies  which  have  examined  the  atti- 
tudes of  Negro  youngsters  toward  school-related  issues  have 
produced  mixed  results.     Lefevre    (1966)   used  a  projective 
method  to  infer  school  attitudes  on  the  part  of  culturally 
disadvantaged  Negro  children.     A  predominance  of  negative 
attitudes  was  found  in  his  study.     On  the  other  hand, 
Greenberg,  et  al.    (19  65)   found  a  tendency  for  low-achieving 
Negroes  in  a  deprived  school  to  be  more  favorable  in  their 
attitudes  toward  school  than  anticipated. 

An  examination  of  the  treatment  means  in  the  present 
study  shows  some  slightly  positive  movement  on  the  part  of 
Group  I    (Giving  Help)   and  Group  II   (Receiving  Help) .  These 
groups  gained  approximately  2  points  in  the  direction  of 
more  positive  school  attitudes  as  compared  to  less  than  a 
0.50  gain  for  the  control  group. 
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Several  reasons  for  these  results  may  be  suggested. 
First,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  positive  feelings 
generated  during  the  helping  sessions  did  not  generalize 
and  carry  over  to  other  aspects  of  school  work.     For  ex- 
ample, specific  questions  on  the  attitude  scale  dealt 
with  homework,  studying,  and  learning  from  books.  These 
may  still  be  viewed  as  relatively  negative  experiences 
even  though  the  cross-age  helping  sessions  themselves 
may  have  been  generally  positive  in  outcome.  Secondly, 
the  treatment  experience  may  not  have  been  frequent 
enough  to  offset  other  school-related  experiences  which 
may  have  been  viewed  negatively.     In  terms  of  actual  per- 
centages, the  helping  sessions  comprised  only  about  3% 
of  the  total  week's  school  activities.     It  seems  evident 
that  this  was  not  enough  time  to  effect  the  desired  out- 
comes . 

Academic  Performance 

The  most  disappointing  results  of  the  study 
concerned  the  outcome  of  academic  performance.     It  had 
been  demonstrated  in  other  studies   (Wittmer,  19  69  and 
Cloward, 1967)   that  various  academic  skills  could  be 
improved  over  relatively  short  periods  of  time  through 
tutoring.     The  present  data  indicate     that  the  helping 
sessions  were  no  more  effective  in  improving  language 
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and  arithmetic  skills  than  the  usual  classroom  activities. 
An  examination  of  gain  or  improvement  scores  between  pre- 
and  posttesting  for  the  three  groups  over  the  six  perform- 
ance measures  shows  Group  II   (Receiving  Help)   as  falling 
far  short  of  the  other  two.     For  example,  Groups  I  (Giving 
Help)  and  III   (Control)  gained  a  total  of  approximately 
15  points  each  for  the  six  performance  measures,  whereas 
Group  II   (Receiving  Help)   gained  only  2  points.     While  none 
of  these  differences  were  statistically  significant,  a 
suggestive  trend  indicates  that  the  experience  of  receiving 
help  may  have  been  somewhat  less  effective  than  regular 
classroom  teaching. 

Two  problems  may  have  contributed  to  the  reduced 
effectiveness  of  the  receiving  help  experience.     First,  the 
helping  sessions  generally  took  place  in  two  regular  sized 
classrooms.     In  each  class  12  pairs  or  dyads   (Helper  and 
"Helpee")  worked  on  various  tasks  either  at  desks  or  at 
the  blackboard.     It  is  quite  possible  that  the  confusion 
generated  by  12  dyads  working  on  different  tasks  and  prob- 
lems may  have  been  too  disturbing  and  distracting  to  the 
concentration  of  the  children. 

In  addition,  several  circumstances  arose  during 
the  course  of  the  treatment  period  which  necessitated  a 
move  to  even  less  desirable  facilities.     On  one  occasion, 
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a  malfunction  in  the  school  heating  system  forced  the 
helping  sessions  to  move  to  the  auditorium.     On  another 
occasion/  the  helping  experience  took  place  in  the  school 
library  when  the  regular  classroom  became  unavailable. 
It  is  possible  that  these  disruptions  also  caused  con- 
fusion and  hampered  the  most  effective  functioning  of  the 
helping  dyads. 

Peer  Rating 

Data  were  collected  on  the  peer  rating  scale  in 
an  attempt  to  discover  differences  in  levels  of  peer 
acceptance  among  the  experimental  and  control  groups. 
The  results  of  this  analysis  not  only  failed  to  confirm 
hypothesized  gains  in  the  experimental  groups  but  actually 
contradicted  them.     Insignificant  differences  existed  be- 
tween Group  I   (Giving  Help)   and  Group  II   (Receiving  Help) , 
and  between  Group  II   (Receiving  Help)   and  Group  III   (Control) . 
However,  Group  III   (Control)  made  significant  gains  over 
Group  I  (Giving  Help) .     The  most  curious  aspect  of  this 
finding  is  the  1.50-point  decrease  in  peer  acceptance 
among  the  subjects  of  Group  I   (Giving  Help) .     It  is  pos- 
sible that  such  an  experience  contributes  to  a  greater 
awareness  of  one's  feelings  toward  self  and  others,  and  a 
greater  willingness  to  admit  to  and  confront  these  feelings. 
The  experience  of  receiving  help  may  not  facilitate  this 
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openness  to  confront  one's  feelings  because  it  is  a  more 
passive  experience  than  giving  help  and  requires  a  less 
assertive  role. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  data  explicitly  suggest 
that  the  experience  of  giving  help  may  have  contributed 
to  the  formation  of  some  negative  feelings,  or  at  least 
blocked  the  formation  of  positive  feelings.     Some  fourth 
graders  may  have  felt  foiled  in  their  attempts  to  be  good 
helpers.     During  several  of  the  discussion  seminars  fourth- 
grade  helpers  expressed  some  frustration  and  irritation 
toward  unsuccessful  or  unappreciative"helpees "     It  is  pos- 
sible that  these  feelings  vzere  channeled  into  a  resentment 
toward  one's  fellow  helpers  who  may  have  been  having  a 
more  successful  experience.     Such  resentment  may  have 
contributed  to  lower  levels  of  peer  acceptance  among  the 
children  of  Group  I   (Giving  Help) . 

Finally,  a  feeling  of  group  solidarity  on  the  part 
of  the  members  of  Group  III   (Control)  may  have  developed 
as  a  result  of  being  "left  out"  of  the  helping  experiences. 
Although  no  outward  resentment  at  being  in  the  control 
group  was  ever  expressed,  the  existence  of  these  sentiments 
may  have  contributed  to  a  need  to  prove  that  "we  are  just 
as  good  as  the  others,"  and,  thus,  resulted  in  increased 
feelings  of  social  acceptance. 


. 
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School  Attendance 

The  results  of  the  analysis  of  the  school  attendance 
data  indicated  differences  among  the  three  treatment  groups, 
but  in  a  direction  opposite  from  that  predicted  by  Hypoth- 
esis 6   (Group  I   (Giving  Help)  will  have  highest  attendance 
record;  Group  II   (Receiving  Help)  will  have  next  highest; 
Group  III   (Control)  will  have  lowest  attendance  record) . 
The  control  group  members,  on  the  average,   showed  a  higher 
and  more  consistent  attendance  record  than  did  the  members 
of  the  other  two  groups.     It  had  been  expected  that  a  posi- 
tive helping  relationship  experience  would  increase  the 
children's  interest  in  and  enthusiasm  toward  school,  and, 
thus,  be  reflected  in  their  attendance  record. 

One  interpretation  of  these  results  considers  the 
possibility  of  a  strong  "compliance"  tendency  among  the 
subjects  in  the  control  group.     In  this  context  "compliance" 
is  defined  as  "overt  conformity  or  the  act  of  openly  ac- 
ceding to  another's  wishes"    (Jones  and  Gerard,  1967,  p.  709). 
The  control  subjects  may  have  found  school  more  of  a  drudg- 
ery than  their  school  attendance  record  indicated.     In  ad- 
dition, they  may  not  have  been  able  to  assert  or  express 
their  dissatisfaction  because  of  a  strong  "compliance"  need 
to  please  their  teacher,  and  thereby  avoid  her  wrath.  This 
tentative  explanation  is  presented  because  the  teacher  of 
the  control  group  impressed  the  experimenter  as  being 
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considerably  more  controlling  and  disciplining  than  the 
teachers  of  the  other  two  groups.     An  examination  of  the 
treatment  means  for  the  How  I  See  Myself  Scale,  the  School 
Attitude  Scale,   the  Peer  Rating  Scale,   and  Class  Attendance 
shows  a  pattern  which  supports  this  contention.     The  con- 
trol group  members  always  scored  higher  than  the  other  two 
groups  during  pretesting  and  generally  at  posttesting. 
This  fact  indicates  a  possible  need  on  the  part  of  control 
group  members  to  mark  the  answer  or  do  the  thing  which 
would  please  teacher  the  most.     Many  teachers  give  students 
the  subtle  messages:   "You  should  like  yourself";  "You 
should  like  your  classmates";   "You  should  like  school"; 
"You  should  come  to  school."     It  is  possible  that  the  con- 
trol group  received  these  messages  more  strongly  than  the 
others,  and,  secondly,  felt  less  able  to  assert  their  own 
true  feelings  for  fear  of  retaliation  from  their  teacher. 

There  was  no  attempt  to  evaluate  systematically 
the  feelings  of  the  children  toward  their  experiences  in 
the  helping  relationships.     However,  during  the  seminar 
discussion  sessions  many  feelings  toward  these  experiences 
were  expressed  by  the  children.     Those  in  Group  I  (Giving 
Help)   indicated  that  they  liked  the  responsibility  of 
helping  younger  children.     It  made  them  feel  grown  up, 
strong,  important,  worthwhile,  and  needed.     At  the  same 
time,  however,  these  helpers  expressed  some  feelings  of 
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frustration,  anger,  and,  at  times,  disappointment  at  not 
making  the  progress  which  they  had  expected. 

Those  in  Group  II   (Receiving  Help)  indicated 
excitement  and  enthusiasm  at  the  prospect  of  having  an 
older  sixth  grader  help  them.     Most  of  these  "helpees"  seemed 
to  look  forward  to  their  sessions,  and  felt  that  the  sixth 
graders  were  understanding,  patient,  and  genuinely  helpful. 
Several,  however,  expressed  disappointment  that  their  helpers 
were  not  smart  enough  to  explain  things  clearly,  or  were  a 
bit  impatient  and  patronizing.     These  feelings  and  opinions 
were  discussed  by  both  helper  and  "helpee"  groups  during 
the  discussion  seminars. 

It  was  the  subjective  impression  of  the  experimenter 
that  the  children  in  Group  I   (Giving  Help)  were  more  enthu- 
siastic throughout  the  treatment  period  than  were  the  children 
in  Group  II   (Receiving  Help) ,  and  felt  more  positive  toward 
their  helping  experience. 

Conclusions 

1.  The  experience  of  receiving  academic  tutoring  from 
older  helpers  in  a  permissive  and  free  atmosphere 
seems  to  contribute  to  positive  personality  growth. 

2.  The  experience  of  giving  help  of  an  academic 
nature  in  a  cross-age  helping  relationship  may 
contribute  to  a  decline  of  one's  feelings  of 
acceptance  and  friendship  toward  his  peers. 

3.  The  experience  of  giving  as  well  as  receiving  help 
of  an  academic  nature  in  a  cross-age  helping 
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relationship  for  a  period  of  11  weeks  may  contribute 
to  an  increased  school  absentee  rate. 

4.  The  experience  of  giving  as  well  as  receiving  help 
of  an  academic  nature  in  a  cross-age  helping  rela- 
tionship for  a  period  of  11  weeks  does  not  appear 
to  have  a  significant  effect  upon  self-concept, 
academic  performance,  or  school  attitudes. 

5.  The  contrasting  experiences  of  giving  versus 
receiving  help  within  the  framework  of  the  present 
study  do  not  seem  to  result  in  any  substantial 
differential  effects  as  measured  by  various 
personality,  self-concept,  school  attitude,  peer 
acceptance,  academic  performance,  or  school  attend- 
ance criteria. 

6.  The  unfavorable  external  conditions  associated 
with  enforced  racial  integration  in  the  community 
and  premature  termination  of  the  experiment  may 
have  contributed  to  the  failure  to  obtain  generally 
significant  and  clear-cut  results. 


Recommendations 


The  results  of  this  study  leave  unanswered  certain 
questions  regarding  the  efficacy  of  this  particular  treat- 
ment experience.     Further  attempts  at  investigating 
experimentally  induced  positive  experiences  of  this  type 
might  benefit  from  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  If  at  all  possible,  the  pretest-posttest  control 
group  design  described  by  Campbell  and  Stanley 
(1963)   should  be  employed.     This  design  has  the 
advantage  of  total  randomization  for  all  experi- 
mental and  control  groups ,  and  thus  controls  more 
strongly  for  the  internal  validity  of  the  experi- 
ment than  did  the  nonequivalent  control  group 
design  which  was  used  in  the  present  study. 

2.  An  extension  of  both  frequency  and  duration  of 
the  ex:    "imental  treatment  would  help  to  insure 
more  s     "iificant  treatment  effects.     In  the  present 
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study,  for  example,  a  frequency  of  two  helping 
sessions  per  week  over  a  period  of  15  to  20 
weeks  might  have  been  more  effective. 

3.  Additional  criterion  measures  which  evaluate  more 
behaviorally  oriented  outcomes  might  be  used.  For 
example,  a  classroom  observation  method  could  be 
employed  to  assess  the  levels  of  attending  behavior 
(concentration  on  assigned  tasks)   in  the  classroom. 
It  could  also  be  used  to  chart  the  frequency  and 
direction  of  positive  interpersonal  interactions 
among  the  children  of  a  particular  group  or  class. 

4.  The  emotional  intensity  of  the  treatment 
experience  might  be  significantly  increased  if 
discussions  of  personal-social  concerns  between 
helper  and  "helpee"  were  included  in  the  helping 
experience  to  complement  the  academic  tutoring. 
For  example,  helpers  could  be  trained  to  respond 
in  a  more  therapeutic  way  to  the  feelings  of  the 
"helpee."     Thus,  if  a  younger  child  were  experi- 
encing frustration  over  a  particular  situation 
his  helper  would  facilitate  an  exploration  of 
these  feelings  before  proceeding  to  an  academic 
task. 

5.  In  an  effort  to  implement  the  recommendation  made 
in  paragraph  number  4,  it  is  suggested  that  all 
participants  in  the  experimental  treatment  groups 
participate  in  a  basic  communications  and  human 
relations  laboratory.     This  experience,  which 
might  occupy  5  1-hour  sessions,  would  focus  upon 
such  issues  as  trust,  empathy,  self-insight,  and 
effective  communication  of  feedback.     The  emphasis 
of  this  laboratory  would  be  upon  doing  and 
experiencing  rather  than  on  cognitive  understanding 
alone.     Activities  such  as  sharing  personal  feelings, 
role  playing,  and  physical  trust  exercises  might  be 
employed  to  help  the  children  develop  interpersonal 
sensitivity  and  effective  communication  behavior. 


Summary 


An  experimental  study  was  designed  to  assess  the 
potentially  positive  effects  of  a  cross-age  helping  experience 
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upon  elementary  school  children.     Fourth-grade  children 
were  selected  as  the  population  to  be  investigated.  Two 
specific  questions  were  examined: 

1.  What  are  the  effects  of  this  cross-age  helping 
experience  upon  personality,  self -concept ,  school 
attitudes,  academic  performance,  peer  acceptance, 
and  school  attendance? 

2.  What  are  the  differential  effects  of  giving  versus 
receiving  help? 

The  helping  experience,  which  took  the  form  of 
academic  tutoring  in  language  and  arithmetic  skill  areas, 
consisted  of  a  dyadic  relationship  between  an  older  child 
giving  help  and  a  younger  child  receiving  the  help.  Seventy- 
five  fourth-grade  students  were  assigned  in  random  fashion 
to  three  treatment  groups:     I.  Giving  Help;  II.  Receiving 
Help;  III.  Control.     All  subjects  were  tested  with  a  battery 
of  personality,  self-concept,  school  attitude,  academic 
performance,  and  peer  acceptance  measures.     The  treatment 
experiences  then  commenced,  with  Group  I  providing  tutoring 
help  to  first-and  second-grade  children,  Group  II  receiving 
similar  academic  tutoring  from  sixth-grade  children,  and 
Group  III  experiencing  the  normal  routine  of  class  activities. 
The  experimental  treatment  periods  lasted     1    hour  per  week, 
and  continued  for  a  period  of  11  weeks.     At  the  end  of  these 
11  weeks  all  subjects  were  tested  again  with  all  the 
criterion  measures. 
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The  data  were  tested  by  analysis  of  variance, 
covariance,  and  Scheffe's  comparisons.     The  results  showed 
three  significant  differences.     Group  II   (Receiving  Help) 
made  significantly  greater  gains  on  Factor  H   (Shy,  Restrained 
vs.  Venturesome,  Socially  Bold)   of  the  Children's  Personality 
Questionnaire  than  did  Group  I   (Giving  Help)   or  Group  III 
(Control) .     Group  III   (Control)  made  significantly  greater 
gains  in  peer  acceptance  than  did  Group  I   (Giving  Help) , 
and  Group  III   (Control)   recorded  a  significantly  better 
school  attendance  record  during  the  11-week  treatment 
period  than  did  Group  I   (Giving  Help)   or  Group  II  (Receiving 
Help) .     No  significant  differences  were  found  for  self- 
concept,  school  attitudes,  or  academic  performance. 

During  the  final  month  of  the  experiment  some  very 
disturbing  external  conditions  associated  with  enforced 
integration  in  Volusia  County,  Florida,  were  impinging 
upon  the  subjects.     The  most  direct  effect  of  this  inte- 
gration crisis  was  the  truncation  of  the  experiment  after 
only  11  of  the  originally  planned  14  weeks.     The  existence 
of  these  disturbing  conditions  made  an  interpretation  of 
the  results  difficult  and  tentative  at  best. 

The  conclusions  of  this  study  are  summarized  as 

follows : 

1.     Participation  in  an  11- week,  peer-oriented, 
human  relationship  experience  with  a  focus  on 
academic  tutoring  seems  to  have  minimally 
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positive  effects  upon  personality  development, 
minimally  negative  effects  upon  social  acceptance 
and  school  attendance,  and  no  effects  upon  self- 
concept,  school  attitudes,  or  academic  performance. 

2.     The  contrasting  experiences  of  giving  versus 

receiving  help  within  the  framework  of  the  present 
study  do  not  result  in  any  differential  effects 
as  measured  by  various  personality,  self-concept, 
attitude,  peer  acceptance,  academic  performance, 
or  school  attendance  criteria. 
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Name :   

Class : 

MY  FEELINGS  ABOUT  SCHOOL  WORK 


On  this  form  are  some  sentences  that  are  started  but  not  finished. 
Below  eaoh  sentence  that  has  been  started  are  some  different  ways 
that  it  might  be  finished .     You  are  to  put  an  X  in  front  of  the 
oyie  thdt  makes  the  sentence  most  true  for  you.     There  are  no  right 
or  wrong  answers.     The  way  you  feel  about  things  is  what  counts. 

Let's  try  an  example.     Suppose  the  sentence  reads  this  way: 

Today  I  want  to 

  plaY  ball 

get  a  good  grade 


X 


go  to  a  movie 


Suppose  that  what  you  want  most  today,  of  the  three  choices 
listed,   is  to  go  to  a  movie.     To  show  that  this  is  your  choice, 
you  would  put  an  X  on  the  line  in  front  of  the  words  go  to  a 
movie,  as  has  been  done  in  the  example. 


1.     My  schoolwork 

  is  a  lot  of  fun 

  is  sometimes  fun 

  isn't  much  fun 

is  not  fun  at  all 


3.     Studying  is 

  a  lot  of  fun 

  sometimes  fun 

  not  much  fun 

not  fun  at  all 


2.     Learning  from  books  is 

  very  interesting 

  interesting  sometimes 

  sometimes  dull 

  very  dull  and  boring 


4.     My  schoolwork  is 

  very  hard 

  sort  of  hard 

  sort  of  easy 

  very  easy  for  me 
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5. 


7. 


8. 


In  class,  working  with 
others  is 


the  best  way  for  me  to 
learn 


sometimes  good,  some- 
times not 

not  very  helpful  for  me 

a  waste  of  time  for  me 


6.     My  schoolwork  is 

  very  interesting 

  interesting  sometimes 

  sometimes  dull 

  very  dull  and  boring 


Learning  from  books  is 

  a  good  way  to  learn 

  good,  but  I  can  learn 

more  in  other  ways 


not  a  very  good  way  to 
learn 

not  at  all  a  good  way 
to  learn 


Studying  is 

  very  dull  and  boring 

  sometimes  dull 

  interesting  sometimes 

  very  interesting 


10 


11 


12 


If  I  should  fail  in  school, 
I'd  try  to  do  better 


I'd  wish  I  had  studied 
more 


I'd  feel  ashamed 
I'd  quit  school 


In  class,  working  with 
others  is 


not  fun  at  all 
not  much  fun 
sometimes  fun 
a  lot  of  fun 


Homework  is 

  very  interesting 

interesting  sometimes 

  sometimes  dull 

  very  dull  and  boring 


In  class,  working  by  myself 
is 


no  fun  at  all 
not  much  fun 
sometimes  fun 
a  lot  of  fun 


13. 


14 


15. 


Studying  is 

  very  helpful  to  me 


helpful  if  there  is 
not  too  much 
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not  very  helpful  for  me 
a  waste  of  time  for  me 


Homework  is 

  a  waste  of  time  18 

  not  very  helpful  for  me 


helpful  if  there  is 
not  too  much 


very  helpful  to  me 


In  class,  working  by  myself 
is 


very  hard 
sort  of  hard 
sort  of  easy 
very  easy  for  me 


16.     In  class,  working  with 
others  is 


very  easy  for  me 
sort  of  easy 
sort  of  hard 
very  hard 


19. 


This  school 


is  my  idea  of  a  good 
school 

is  O.K.,  but  it  could 
be  better 

isn't  very  good 

is  pretty  bad — I 
don't  like  it 


In  class,  working  by 
myself  is 


the  best  way  for  me 
to  learn 


sometimes  good,  some- 
times not 

not  very  helpful  for 
me 

a  waste  of  time  for 
me 


Teachers  in  this  school 
are 


very  helpful  to  me 
sometimes  helpful 
not  very  helpful 
never  helpful 
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